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RANCE’S coercive measures have yielded im- 
mediate results which are worse than her 
gloomiest prophets could have anticipated. During 
the first few days of her occupation of the Ruhr 
valley, coal deliveries to the interior of Germany 
actually increased in volume, while those to France 
were completely cut off. With the tightening of the 
French grip we may expect to see the end of this 
ludicrous anomaly, and, indeed, as we go to press 
the news comes through that the isolation of the 
Ruhr district from the rest of Germany is now com- 
plete, though there is as yet no indication that any 
coal is crossing the French or Belgian borders. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles the iron industries of Lor- 
raine were receiving nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal a 
month. The sudden cessation of these supplies is 
already having a serious effect. It is reported, on 
the other hand, that French threats made in Decem- 
ber led the German industries to lay in large stocks 
of coal against a possible Ruhr invasion and that 
these stocks will hold out for some weeks yet. The 
most remarkable feature of the German resistance 
has been the unexpected success of the new device 
of local strikes. In adopting this policy Germany 
has shown once more her readiness to learn from the 
experience of others. The weapon of non-coéperation 
was forged on the plains of India by Mahatma 
Gandhi; it has been applied in the hills and dales of 
Ireland to the task of winning a nation’s freedom; 
and its use to-day in the coalmines of Westphalia 
bids fair to defeat the carefully-laid plans of an 
army of experts. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the past few years have witnessed the dis- 
covery of a new and most effective form of warfare. 


ILL Germany succeed in keeping up her passive 
resistance to the bitter end? Logically there 

is no reason why she should fail todo so. ‘Citizens of 
the Reich, unite; you have nothing to lose but your 
debts’, would make an eloquent clarion call, resting 
on a far more solid basis of reality than did the 
battlecry of 1848. But unfortunately patient en- 
durance is not the most characteristic virtue of a 
nation living on the margin of subsistence. Already 
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sectional differences are appearing. The industrial 
magnates who in January breathed reckless defiance 
now show signs of weakening, and Hugo Stinnes 
has gone to Wiesbaden to talk things over. While 
monarchist rumblings grow louder in Bavaria, the 
socialists are putting pressure on the government to 
re-open negotiations with the French. The inflam- 
mable state of public opinion is demonstrated by the 
attack on the French consulate at Koenigsberg. In 
these circumstances it seems unlikely that the Cuno 
government will weather the storm indefinitely. It 
will go the way of its predecessors, but what will take 
its place? The oft-predicted break-up of the German 
Empire may well be at hand. After surviving four 
years of war and the most crushing defeat in modern 
history, Bismarck’s stately edifice may succumb at 
last to the indefatigable hatred of its traditional 
enemy. French statesmen may yet see the realization 
of their most cherished dreams. Reparations now 
they will never get, but ‘security’ lies within their 


grasp. 


T best it will be but a Pyrrhic victory. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Poincaré is worried and sur- 
prised over the decline of the franc—which has lost 
nearly a quarter of its value during the past month. 
He may well worry, though there is no reason why 
he should show surprise. As long as the Ruhr sup- 
plies are cut off, coal purchases abroad will create 
an enhanced demand for foreign currencies, which 
is bound to depreciate the franc exchange. But 
quite apart from this it is natural that people should 
look askance at French securities. There is no need 
to invent stories of the mysterious circulation of 
false news at two o'clock in the morning by inter- 
national financiers to account for their alarm. Un- 
wise investment in German marks after the armis- 
tice led to the loss of millions of dollars by speculators, 
and the victims are not likely to be caught napping 
a second time. Mr. Poincaré might reasonably ex- 
press surprise that his country’s credit is not in an 
even worse position than that to which his govern- 
ment’s policy has reduced it. With an annual ex- 
penditure, of which less than half is provided for in 
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the budget, and with no prospect of any material 
improvement in the situation in the near future, 
France has still some rude shocks in store for her 
prime minister. 


YNICS are remarking that, whoever started the 
war or won the war, there is no doubt who is 
going to pay for it. Yet if the United States have 
driven a hard bargain, Great Britain has probably 
done well to accept the load. The gain in stability 
that will result from the funding of the debt, and 
the enhancement of Britain’s financial reputation is 
well worth the slight further reduction in the rate of 
interest that more protracted bargaining might event- 
ually have secured. Congress is a creature of moods 
and it is as well to make the most of such concessions 
as it is likely to endorse. And after all, 3} per cent. 
is a considerable improvement on the 5 per cent. 
we were paying on the unfunded debt. While the 
British government deserves to be congratulated for 
its courage, we may well doubt if Washington has 
displayed real economic wisdom. The oft-repeated 
arguments in favour of a commonsense treatment 
of the German Reparation problem may be applied 
mutatis mutandis to the Anglo-American debt. The 
greater the annual payments America receives from 
Great Britain, the greater must be her excess of 
imports over exports. At a time when American 
manufacturers are complaining bitterly of the lack 
of foreign markets, it seems strange that they should 
support a policy which lowers the purchasing power 
of her best customer. 


HE King government has entered upon its second 
session. Its position has been strengthened in 

the House, possibly alsointhe country. The accession 
of the two renegade farmers has given it a clear 
majority over a possible combination of Progressives 
and Conservatives, and, so long as Mr. McMaster and 
any other thorough-going Liberals remaining in the 
party can be kept satisfied, the government appears 
likely to live out its normal term. No serious mis- 
takes have been made and the single outstanding act 
of the administration, that of refusing to dance to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s piping on the Near Eastern 
question, has met with general approbation through- 
out the country. The speech from the throne was 
significant for its omission of any mention of the 
tariff, while promising action against combines. 
Already the government is breathing out slaughter 
against the shipping combine on the Great Lakes. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Bristol, the chief 
spokesman for Canada Steamships, is now occupying 
a seat on the opposition benches. We should like to 
commend to Mr. King a return to the first object of 
his anti-combine zeal some fifteen years ago, namely 
that which throttles the shoe industry and ravages 
the pockets of citizens. There he would still find a 





worthy target for a knight-errant’s lance, perhaps 
also some lions in the path in the shape of manu- 
facturers’ agents on his own side of the House. The 
high courage developed in this tilt may be required 
for the impending revision of the Bank Act. 


‘Tt daily press is unceasing in its attention to the 
motor car. Column after column of news 
attests its devotion to a trade which realizes the 
value of advertising. Recently we were given the 
statistics for licenses in the Canadian provinces. In 
passenger cars, motor-trucks, and motor-cycles in 
1922, Canada reached a total of 516,307. If these 
figures provoke a certain sense of pride, they also 
must arouse some little concern in any economist 
who has refrained from investing money in the 
business. Excluding the motor-cycles, which number 
less than ten thousand, there are still over half a 
million motor cars in use in Canada. We have no 
quarrel with the automobile. Our reflections are 
not those of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘Proud Pedes- 
trian’. We believe that many of the cars used in 
Canada are necessary for business, and the rest of 
them are useful for pleasure, which is quite as im- 
portant as business. But this was the thing which 
worried us when we began thinking about it. These 
cars cost, let us say, $1,000 on the average. That 
means a neat sum of $500,000,000. They cost pro- 
bably on an average $300 more than they would have 
cost had we been willing to forego the luxury of a 
protective tariff. This is the amount in excess of 
the price in the United States of the same or similar 
cars; and we can manufacture here as cheaply as in 
the States if we wish, as certain export orders show. 
We paid $150,000,000 more for these cars than we 
needed to pay. Sometimes we complain about the 
high cost of living. Probably not a little of it is the 
result of our being required to pay an excessive price 
for motor cars for our butchers and bakers and our 
candlestick makers. 


AST week, the Social Service Councii of Canada 
met in annual conference at Ottawa. For the 
consideration of those present there had been pre- 
pared a number of carefully compiled reports on 
such matters as immigration, conditions of employ- 
ment, protection of workers, moving pictures, and 
distribution of population. On the basis of these 
reports, resolutions were adopted asking for govern- 
mental legislation and action. No one can question 
the very excellent work which the Council has done 
in helping to stamp out vice, to elevate the moral 
tone of the press, to preserve a degree of decency in 
moving pictures, and to drag into the clear light of 
day conditions of living and of employment that 
could survive only in darkness. From questions 
mainly ‘moral’ such as these, the Council has recently 
gone on to give attention to matters mainly economic, 
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such as safeguards for workers, unemployment, and 
a minimum wage. In their discussion of such sub- 
jects there is a natural tendency to stress the moral 
aspect and to make light of the financial. We deplore 
the tendency toward centralization of industry and 
the loss of rural population, yet every new demand 
made upon the employer makes it more difficult for 
the small man to carry on, and places additional 
burdens on the back of the primary producer. Two 
queries emerge—do we want to squeeze out the small 
employer, and how much can the primary producer 
stand? These are questions which the Social Service 


Council cannot ignore. 


E have received two private communications, 

one anonymous and one signed, criticizing 

in similar terms our editorial in the December issue 
on the Brandon school dispute. Our editorial is 
characterized as ‘ill-informed and misleading’, a 
‘re-hash of the teachers’ trade-union propaganda’, 
and ‘almost entirely mendacious’. We fear that it 
will hardly be possible for us to enter fully into the 
spirit of this bitter controversy which turned a small 
Western city into two hostile camps. We have tried, 
however, to be faithful to the information which 
came to us through the press despatches and from 
a prominent Canadian who visited Brandon and 
whose mind we have always found scientific and im- 
partial. At the time of writing the editorial we 
had not seen anything of the teachers’ propaganda, 
unless indeed it was they who inspired the press 
despatches. Since then we have taken steps to secure 
the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation Bulletin which 
gives the result of the elections to the school board 
held on November 25th. We find it there stated that 


of the five members elected not one had anything to do 
with the famous resolution which dismissed the teachers 
of that city on May 1. Three trustees, David Creighton, 
Rupert Magee, and Clarence King, who were associated in 
the summary dismissal of the teachers, went down to defeat. 
R. J. Bullard, who was re-elected, did not vote for this 
famous resolution, and Dr. Matheson stated publicly that 
he did not agree with the action of the school board in its 
treatment of the old staff. 


Much as we respect teaching and teachers we hold 
no brief for any organization. Ifthe teachers’ federa- 
tion is misrepresenting the facts, we should like to 
know it. Our columns are open. 
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POLITICAL correspondent writes: The session has opened 
pianissimo. The Speech from the Throne foreshadows a 
modest, if decidedly important, crop of legislation, and the 
only criticism directed against it is that a few passages are in 
the best bombastic manner of the celebrated Bill Adams. One 
thought, for instance, that our 250 acres on Vimy Ridge had 
been won some years ago for the nation by other hands than 
the present Ministry’s, and that the removal of the cattle 
embargo, if—as some experts doubt—it is really to disappear, 
was due less to Mr. Duncan Marshall’s honeyed words than to 
the existence of the solemn pledge of 1917. The captains of the 
Liberal and Tory hosts essayed on the second day of the session 
another round of their perennial duel, but it was a tame affair. 
Mr. Meighen, with an abundance of material at his disposal, 
made most sparing use of his amazing expertness in the use of 
biting irony and had the unwonted experience of being com- 
plimented by the Premier for his moderation. Mr. Forke showed 
a resolute determination to keep for the Progressive bark the 
even keel which his predecessor made no attempt to maintain, 
and distributed praise and blame with measured impartiality. 
It is said that the Scots are a race who keep all their lightness 
for their feet and certainly the Laird of Pipestone, as Mr. Forke 
has been christened by some jester, does not keep lightness for 
his speeches. If, however, he will not venture into unknown 
pastures like the field of foreign politics, he may be an efficient 
stop-gap till the Ontario electorate sets Mr. Drury free for 
fresh adventures at Ottawa, or Mr. McMaster loses the last 
shred of his now feeble faith in the possibility of a high renaissance 
for Liberalism under Mr. King. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the Government profess to face the session with 
complete confidence, and their courage has certain Batavian 
traits. It is true that they have gained Messrs. Hammell and 
Binette, but they have lost an infinitely more valuable ally in 
Mr. Crerar. When the U.F.M. convention at Brandon, after 
listening patiently to an amazing homily from Mr. Crerar upon 
the moral iniquity of the Wheat Board, which, mark you, he 
had supported and voted for last year, proceeded to vote unani- 
mously for its re-establishment, it was plain that Mr. Crerar’s 
race in politics was run. The Alberta Progressives and some 
others think that his attendance at Ottawa will be on the same 
plane as the presence of a poisoner at the bedside of a victim 
whose death he had sought to compass, and it may be taken for 
granted that he will be a rare visitor to the capital. Meanwhile 
the flock which called him shepherd have been carefully review- 
ing their position and strategy. Some of them would 
undoubtedly like to be as docile and affectionate towards Mr. 
King as he thinks his merits deserve. But in the background 
are disgruntled and critical electors who take a darker view of 
the Ministry’s capacities and performances. Four thousand 
dollars per annum is a large income for four months’ work, 
and in these days of agricultural depression Progressive members 
are keenly aware that there will be no lack of competition for 
it when nomination days come round. Unless the economic 
skies clear, patriots who profess a burning zeal to rid the country 
of the King Ministry are likely to be more popular with the 
nominating delegates than patriots who have devoted their 
energies to saving its face for three years. Even with Pro- 
gressive politicians self-preservation is the first law of life, and 
it is likely to operate more and more as time goes on to the 
detriment of Mr. King. 


* * * 


An interesting fracas is inevitable over the question of 
electoral reform. The Progressives intend to push strenuously 
for P.R. in the cities and the alternative vote in the rural dis- 
tricts, and Mr. McMaster will second their efforts. The Quebec 
contingent, anxious to preserve their precious bloc, will denounce 
the innovation as un-British, and the Nova Scotia Liberals will 
echo their wails. For the Prime Minister the situation will be 
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supremely delicate. For many years he has been a member of 
the Executive of the Canadian P.R. Society, and British en- 
thusiasts like Earl Grey, who has with filial piety taken up 
his father’s lifework in this field, are pitching high hopes upon 
the presence of what might be called a hierarch of the P.R. 
caste in a-place of foremost authority in the foremost Dominion. 
If Mr. King will only blaze the trail, Mr. Bonar Law must 
follow in his steps at no distant date. So Mr. King has been 
receiving from the P.R. headquarters in London epistles couched 
in the ‘Now’s the day and now's the hour’ strain. It isa pretty 
quandary. If he endorses P.R. he offends Quebec and materially 
weakens his authority. If he rejects it, he forswears another 
article of his faith, alienates the Progressives, and need expect no 
more invitations to Howick. Possibly he hopes that Mr. 
Drury, by experimenting on a feeble scale with P.R., will come 
to his rescue, for if an avowedly Progressive government refuses, 
from motives of partisan gain, to use its opportunity for putting 
in force a real measure of electoral reform, then the pass is sold 
and the King Government is provided with a convenient excuse 
for inaction. 


* * * 


Mr. Kennedy’s place in the Cabinet will not be easily 
filled. He had great business competence and a flair for friend- 
ship and was rapidly mastering the finer arts of politics. The 
gap will be mended for the moment by a minor shuffle, but a 
thorough reorganization of the Cabinet cannot be delayed 
beyond the autumn, when Mr. King returns from the Imperial 
Conference. Mr. Fielding and Mr. D. D. Mackenzie are 
certain to drop out and Mr. G. P. Graham and Mr. Bureau 
may accompany them. There will be no lack of aspirants for 
the vacancies, but the proper adjustment of the parts in the 
strange mosaic which forms a Canadian Cabinet is always 
difficult to achieve. Mr. E. M. Macdonald is in himself a 
gigantic problem. The Premier and he have never constituted 
themselves a mutual admiration society, and in 1919 Mr. Mac- 
donald made no secret of his conviction that Mr. King’s selection 
as leader spelt eternal exile from office for the Liberal Party. 
But Mr. Macdonald was a mighty political potentate in Nova 
Scotia when Mr. King was still lodging under Jane Addams’ 
kindly roof, and another slight would convert him into a danger- 
ous foe. Yet the importation into the Cabinet of a notorious 
myrmidon of the British Empire Steel Corporation and other 
dark financial forces would not help the acceptance of the 
legend that the Ministry is seething with reformist dreams. 
The Premier is also known to cherish a desire to make a Minister 
out of his bosom friend, Dr. Wilfrid Laurier Macdougall—clarum 
et venerabile nomen, especially when borne by a multi-millionaire. 
At the 1921 election Dr. Macdougall is said to have played the 
part of fairy godfather to the Liberal Party and the reward of 
the Chairmanship of the Montreal Harbour Commission is 
thought an inadequate return for his munificence. But there 
are difficulties. Dr. Macdougall is a devout Catholic whose 
chief affiliations are with Montreal and his entrance to the 
Cabinet would assuredly reduce the editors of the Toronto 
Telegram and Orange Sentinel to bitter tears. 








The Problem of Emigration 


to consult the Census of the United States, and 

who stumbles on the tables headed ‘Birth 
Place of the Foreign-Born’, is apt to receive an un- 
expected, if salutary, shock. He will discover that 
of every seven Canadians who were living on this 
continent two years ago, six only were domiciled in 
Canada. The seventh had permanently made his 
home in the United States. The facts are not re- 
peated often on the platform, where they might dis- 
turb the complacent optimism which (in a certain 
section of Good Fellows) passes for love of country; 
but there are times when they force themselves on 
public notice. At present, when the tide of Canadian 
emigration is known to be in flood, there is even less 
excuse than usual for neglecting them. 

It is to be hoped that before Parliament has 
committed us to a fresh immigration policy they will 
be given the prominence that they deserve. If it 
be true that in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century not less than 1,500,000 Canadian-born men 
and women (apart altogether from transient immi- 
grants) went to seek their fortunes in the United 
States; and if, as is probable, some 400,000 others 
have followed them since 1900, it is clear that the 
problem of immigration must be merged in another 
far larger and more complex, if it is ever to be handled 
properly. 

For many years past it has been a matter of 
common knowledge that a large proportion of our 
immigrants from Europe was somehow disappearing. 
There is no doubt that there has been a strong back- 
ward movement to the countries from which they 
were originally drawn. There is no doubt, too, that 
there has been a considerable drift onward to the 
south and west, as Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and the States of the Pacific Coast have beckoned 
to the rovers. By most of those who discuss the 
leakage it seems to be supposed that this is in part 
inevitable, and in part, perhaps, due to the Canadian 
system of selecting or of finding settlement for 
immigrants. At present it seems that the problem 
of immigration is being considered (apart from the 
great oriental invasion of British Columbia) chiefly 
with a view to diminishing this exodus of the new- 
comets, by means of changes in our method of dealing 
with these immigrants themselves. Proposals have 
been made to tap new sources of immigration, by 
means of advertisement and otherwise; and there is a 
growing body of opinion in favour of extending to 
the better class of immigrants generally the facilities 
for purchasing and stocking land now provided only 
for ex-soldiers through the scheme of soldier settle- 
ment. 

But with the facts before us regarding the leakage 
of the native-born population, of which a considerable 
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and ambitious part still finds in the flesh-pots of the 
United States an overwhelming appeal, we cannot 
honestly deny the need for measures which go deeper 
than advertisement, advice, and money-lending, 
however beneficial these may be. For in so far as we 
succeed in stimulating immigration, or in arresting 
the leakage of our immigrant population, and fail at 
the same time to deal with the corresponding exodus 
of native-born Canadians, we are merely substituting 
one racial stock for another, the blood of other 
countries for our own, and (in respect, at least, of the 
non-British immigration) de-nationalizing the people 
of this country. 

No word in the language has had to work harder 
these three years past than that shibboleth of 
the House of Commons lobby—Reconstruction. 
Originally something of a slogan for the multitude 
(did it not recall the vision of a land fit for returning 


heroes?), in course of time it acquired a more re- . 


stricted meaning. More and more it came to be used 
as a label to dignify the fervent appeals of manu- 
facturers for more protection. Recently, however, 
it has been appropriated by the large and motley 
group which looks to renewed immigration for the 
lightening of the fiscal burdens: which believes in a 
large immigration, not primarily for the sake of the 
newcomer himself, nor yet for the building of Cana- 
dian nationality, but in order to distribute the load 
of interest on our debt and the cost of railway de- 
ficits over the largest possible number of shoulders. 
Attracted at one time by the thought (sedulously 
fostered at considerable expense) that Canada might 
prove to be the modern Eldorado, to-day the pro- 
spective immigrant is wanted precisely because it is not. 

If conditions are indeed to be stabilized, Recon- 
struction must surely be made to cover interests at 
the same time wider than these, and a little nobler. 
Little good can come of a scheme which looks on 
immigration as a source of profit for individuals, 
and is recommended on this ground; nor of a system 
under which a steady stream of out-going Canadians 
makes room for the coming of men from other lands, 
who may themselves regard this as a half-way-house, 
and leave it in their turn. The fundamental recon- 
struction which is needed must look rather to the 
conservation of population in Canada, than to prop- 
agandist campaigns for settlers from other countries; 
and must take no less account of the native-born, 
than of the newcomer. It must begin by tackling 
the weaknesses in our own life which have contrib- 
uted so freely to the United States both of Canadian 
brain and sinew. It is a task not for the Department 
of Immigration alone, but for every branch of govern- 
ment, both federal and provincial. Incidentally, 
it will demand an amount of co-operation between 
them to which they have not been accustomed, 
and the burial of several cherished hatchets. This is 
a job for which partisans had better not apply. 


The Crown Hill School 
A Study in Rural Education 


century ago the northern part of the county . 
A of Simcoe in Canada West was pierced by a 

road running north by east from the village 
of Kempenfeldt. Three miles north of the village 
the road dropped into a dense cedar swamp, but after 
nearly a mile of corduroy climbed a steep hill at the 
top of which it verged somewhat to the west. At this 
turn, on the Vespra side of the road, presently a log 
school with a cottage roof appeared, erected by vol- 
untary labour of the pioneers and maintained by 
their voluntary contributions, and just beyond the 
school a quaint little Anglican church was placed in a 
capacious burial ground. 

This little corner came to be known as Crown Hill. 
The origin of the name, now familiar to every irrever- 
ent cartoonist in the land, is uncertain. One recalls 
an explanation given at a tea-meeting some thirty- 
five years ago by the Honourable Charles Drury, then 
Minister of Agriculture in the Mowat Government. 
It was at the tea-meeting made famous by the 
dramatic rendering of the ‘Tay Bridge’ by a Barrie 
elocutionist, and the sauciness of a pretty girl of the 
community who sang ‘Comin’ through the Rye’ 
and set tongues wagging for more than a day. Mr. 
Drury told of a tradition that a visitor to the settle- 
ment was inspired by the sight of the little church 
to misquote Goldsmith, and the name Crown Hill 
arose from ‘the decent church that topped the neigh- 
bouring hill’. 

But it is not with the general history of Crown Hill, 
interesting as are the early struggles of a splendid 
band of pioneers, that we wish to deal. It is rather 
with that little square log school and its successor 
across the road in Oro, standing midway between 
a tavern and a temperance hall, and the way in 
which, when this building was destroyed by fire, 
three little scattered schools took its place; for in the 
story of this one school it may be possible to read the 
story of rural education in Ontario, and to measure 
its strength and its weakness. 

The Departmental records are wanting for the 
earliest school history of Crown Hill. From the 
lips of a pioneer we once learned that it was a square 
log building with a cottage roof. The seats were made 
out of planks with legs at the ends and in the middle. 
The only desks were slanting shelves supported by 
brackets around the wall. The seats were arranged 
at these shelves and also in the centre facing the 
teacher’s desk. A great box-stove stood in the centre 

in front of thedoor. The ruler of this little world saw 
Edward Luck, a self-taught man and, like the master 
in the ‘Deserted Village’, strong in mathematics. 
Being the father of a family of sixteen children he 
contributed to the attendance as well as the conduct 





of the school. Each year the trustees contracted to 
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pay him a certain amount, and each year these con- 
tracts are written down in due legal form in the 
account book of the school and signed by the three 
trustees and the teacher. The signatories for 1847 
are: Jonathan Sissons, Richard Drury, and Charles 
Hickling, Trustees, and Edward Luck, Teacher. 
Mr. Luck conducted the school from a time beyond 
all records until the year 1863. His salary was in- 
creased from 40 pounds in 1847 to 70 pounds, and 
with the change of the currency became $280 in 
1862. The value of the pound in dollars appears to 
have varied considerably; in 1867 Wm. Bartlett 
received in salary ‘ninety pounds ($300)’, as the con- 
tract reads. After his retirement Mr. Luck spent 
a peaceful evening of many years in the community 
he had served so long. 

When official records of attendance begin in 
1871 his place was held by George Larkin, who re- 
ceived as an annual salary $300 without board, and 
had 97 pupils registered in the school. During this 
decade the salary increased till in 1879 it was $525. 
The teacher was then Mr. C. W. Chadwick, who later 
became prominent in business life in Toronto. He 
was now assisted by a young woman who received 
$120 for her services. If a salary of $120 shocks 
members of the Teachers’ Federation of to-day, it 
may be recalled that as late as 1897 one could secure 
board and lodging for $80 a year and save $160 out 
of a salary of $300 and that the earliest women 
assistants were often pupil-teachers who lived at 
their own homes. 

Mr. Chadwick was a man of ability and energy. 
This may be inferred from the fact that in 1878 out of 
an enrolment of 111, no less than 23 were young men 
and women between the ages of 16 and 21 who em- 
braced the opportunity of improving their education 
by winter study. His successor was Mr. John 
Waugh, now Dr. Waugh, Chief Inspector of Schools 
for the Province. Being a very young man and 
unmarried Mr. Waugh’s salary was only $400. 
Indeed with one exception for thirty years Mr. 
Chadwick’s salary was not exceeded in the Crown 
Hill School. In 1884 Mr. Andrew Kerr—also a 
remarkable teacher—received $550 a year, the highest 
salary paid in the township at that time and for many 
a year. In fact the pride of Crown Hill in its school 
and its teachers was unbounded. In these years 
there was no need of a compulsory attendance law, 
such was the general respect for education. 

The late eighties and the early nineties were dark 
days on Ontario farms. Yet the school was main- 
tained with two teachers and the number of pupils 
on the register ranged between 82 and 127. The 
average daily attendance was of course much less 
than this, and to arrive at the real aggregate a de- 
duction should be made to allow for the number of 
pupils leaving school at midsummer to be replaced 
by beginners. Salaries receded somewhat. The 





average salary paid men teachers in rural schools in 
Ontario in 1887 was $398 while ten years later it was 
$347. The average salary paid women teachers in 
rural schools in the same period dropped from $271 
to $254. Crown Hill was no exception to the rule. 
The lowest salary was reached in 1900 when the 
principal received $310 and his assistant $230. The 
attendance also declined rapidly during these years, 
In 1900 it was 86. By 1905 it had dropped to 45. 
The teachers were being changed almost every year, 
and it is quite possible that the tradition of the 
neighbourhood was not being maintained and all the 
available pupils were not being enrolled. 

Better times and the closing of all but a few of the 
Model Schools in 1907, soon affected the salaries. 
In 1910 the salary at Crown Hill was $500. It 
was $600 in 1913; $700 in 1917; $800 in 1919; $1000 
in 1920; $1100 in 1921; and $1200 in 1922. The fact 
that prospective teachers were now compelled 
to spend a year in training seriously reduced the supply 
of men teachers. The type of man who was willing 
to spend his life in conducting a rural school prac- 
tically disappeared in Ontario at an early date. 
Our earliest teachers were of that sort, and good men 
they were for the most part, although often only 
accidentally trained for their work. Their place 
was taken by another type, that of the young man 
of slender means and high ambitions who was willing 
to teach a country school for several years as a means 
of securing enough money to pay his way through arts 
or law or medicine or theology. Such men were often 
excellent teachers and brought to their task both 
energy and ability. So long as attendance at training 
school was not required or was confined to four 
months in the fall term, they came freely into the 
schools, but they were deterred by the expense of a 
year of training and their place was taken by women. 
As early as 1864 Crown Hill experimented with a 
woman teacher. This may have been due to the 
effect of the American Civil War on the supply of 
men available, but from 1866 till 1907 the principal 
teacher was always a man. Since 1907 the school 
has had only two men teachers, one for two years in 
1910 and 1911, and the present teacher, a married 
man, the first in forty years, who lives in the old 
Drury cottage and has revived some of the traditions 
forgotten for half a century. 

One other feature of the history of the school must 
be noted. About the year 1910 the old two-room 
school was burned down. Much discussion took 
place as to where the new school should be built. 
There were a number of children living two or more 
miles south of the old site and another group living 
to the north and west. These groups of parents 
clamoured for a more convenient location. In spite 
of the opposition of some residents who foresaw what 
would result, it was decided to break up the old 
school, to build one new school a few hundred yards 
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to the north of the old site, another two miles south, 
and a third three and a half miles north and west. 

These new school sections not only drew pupils 
from the Crown Hill School, but also affected the 
attendance at two other schools, the Midhurst 
School some six miles distant in the township of 
Vespra and the Dalston School three and a half 
miles north on the Penetang road. Midhurst, a 
picturesque hamlet and the township seat of Vespra 
had boasted, in the middle of the century, a town hall, 
a public library, and a remarkable teacher, George 
Seath. Like Crown Hill, Midhurst can claim to have 
produced a premier, the Hon. Charles Stewart, 
formerly premier of Alberta, now Minister of the 
Interior. Dalston, too, maintained a good school 
and even into the late nineties had as principal a 
married man who carried pupils through to the second 
class teachers’ certificate. 

In 1881 both Midhurst and Dalston were two- 
roomed schools. But in 1912 the enrolment at Mid- 
hurst had declined to 56, and one of the two rooms 
was closed. By 1915 Dalston too had become a 
one-room school with 54 pupils on the roll. In 1921 
the number of pupils on the register of these five 
schools was: Crown Hill 29, Midhurst 49, Dalston 33, 
No. 17 Vespra 35, No. 19 Oro 34, an aggregate of 180 
for the five schools. Twenty-five years earlier the 
three schools serving the same area had a total enrol- 
ment of 364. 

Fate had been conspiring against rural education 
in this little triangle. Economic laws were robbing 
the country homes. The population of the township 
of Oro declined from 4566 in 1881 to 3098 in 1921, that 
of Vespra from 2879 in 1881 to 2281 in 1921. Ata 
time when the cities, the Canadian West, the United 
States, and a less prolific cradle were reducing the 
school population, a method of teacher selection was 
introduced which served to deprive the country 
boy of his birthright, namely a man teacher knowing 
something of country life, able to lead in sport, 
fit to discipline his mind and morals and to instil a 
love of the soil. In this instance, to make matters 
worse, three two-room schools gave place to five single- 
room schools. 

It may be many long years before the rural 
districts of Ontario see an appreciable increase in 
population. The census returns as yet show no 
hope. But it is imperative, if we are to build a 
structure worthy of the foundations laid by heroic 
pioneers, that we should not continue to consign our 
children to weak schools directed by transient women 
teachers. The extravagance of the present method 
is not its worst feature, though it is a disturbing 
fact that while in 1881 in Crown Hill $5 was the amount 
required of each pupil enrolled for the payment of 
the teachers, in 1921 this amount had increased to 
$38. But when Edward Luck received 70 pounds in 
1860 and C. W. Chadwick $525 in 1879, these sums, 


large as they were in comparison with the slender 
earning of the farmers, caused no regret. The school 
was an obiect of pride in the community; it com- 
manded the respect and touched the lives of young 
and old alike. And this the rural school of the future 
must seek to do. To achieve this a change in organ- 
ization must be effected. Consolidation cannot 
long be delayed. In some places the larger graded 
school in the centre of the township may be the 
solution. In others, and especially where a com- 
munity life is still maintained about a church at four 
corners, the two-room school prevalent a generation 
ago may be revived. It has certain advantages in 
any case over the nicely graded larger school, and 
especially whe-e long distance must be travelled 
night and morning in our northern climate if children 
are to attend four or six-room schools. Whatever 
the form of organization, the rural school must be- 
come the centre of culture and influence in the com- 
munity which it once was and be regarded as offering 


a man’s job to the teacher. 
C. B. Sissons. 


Carrying the University Northward 


HERE is a very remarkable organization at the 
T University of Alberta called the Department 

of Extension. It is the happy but arduous 
business of this Department to carry the University 
to the people by means of lectures, lantern slides, 
moving pictures, travelling libraries, etc. The official 
record of the achievements of this Department may 
be found in its annual report. Through its varied 
activities it reached directly last year thirty per cent. 
of the population of Alberta. This story is about 
one particular way in which the University extends 
itself. A few days ago I received a letter from a 
soldier settlement one hundred miles north of Ed- 
monton, which read like this: 


Dear 
We are having our annual harvest festival on the eve- 
ning of.......... , and we would like to have you come 
up and give us a lecture and a moving picture show in 


that evening. 








P.S.—We also have a number of babies to be baptised. 

I knew the country and the people, something 
of their struggle to live and the loneliness of their 
lives. The majority of them are old-countrymen 
who have served either in the Imperial or Canadian 
army; and, since the war, many of them, without any 
knowledge of farming whatever, have settled in the 
heavily timbered country near Lesser Slave Lake 
and are fighting against heavy odds to make a living 
and meet their payments to the Soldier Settlement 
Board. Handicapped at the outset by having pur- 
chased their equipment when prices were at the 
highest peak, they have to face the additional hard- 
ship of a distant market and a prohibitive freight rate. 











< 
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The reader will understand that in this business 
of carrying the University to those who need it most, 
a man’s academic equipment is not the most impor- 
tant thing. But it 7s necessary that he should have 
had the sort of education that enables him to adapt 
himself readily and quickly to the people and the 
conditions in which he finds himself. The people 
must feel instinctively that in some way he belongs 
to them and shares their burden. No tricks of the 
trade will serve. 

I immediately rang up my friend H——, a well- 
known Extension Lecturer, who is also by way of 
being a renegade Presbyterian parson. H is a 
Scot, who always growls a lot at first and consents 
grudgingly afterwards, but all the time we know that 
there is nothing he loves better than to sit till two 
o'clock in the morning talking to a Scottish home- 
steader on anything from steers to immortality. 

So he’s away now on the bumping miracle they 
call a train, and I will try and tell you what his trip 
will be like. He will be set off at a siding where 
there is one house and one store. While he waits 
for the team to convey him to his first appointment 
he will drink seven or eight cups of tea—and alter- 
nately nurse the baby while the mother irons some 
clothes, and himself iron while the mother nurses. 

About seven o'clock, when the day is at its 
coldest, he will crawl creakingly into a springless 
Bain wagon, and the driver will throw a 90 pound 
battery (storage, not field), and a moving picture 
machine in the back, and they will start on their 
rough journey. On the road H—— will burn at least 
one large box of matches and will perhaps smoke 
half a pipe of tobacco. But the driver will have a 
good time, for he is a Scotsman too, and H—— 
won't ask him for tobacco. He carries his own, and 
depends on the public tor matches. 

The log school-house will be crowded to the doors; 
perhaps two hundred men, women, and children will 
partake of the chicken supper; and H—-—, having 
been a padré, will note with a glow of pride that 
every other man is a Scot and almost every man 
wears a returned soldier’s button. 

The school-house looks as though it were besieged; 
it is completely surrounded by heavy wagons and 
blanketed horses loudly munching sheaves of oats. 

Within all is good cheer. A box-stove red with 
exertion boils coffee, warms potatoes, and keeps the 
perspiration rolling off the faces of the women. 
Various babies are reposing peacefully in grocery 
boxes stuffed with blankets in the corner. And 
around the room groups of men, in various attitudes 
of expectancy, smoke and talk. In the dim light of 
the lanterns hung about the wall the clean-shaven 
faces of the men glow behind their cigarettes and you 
know they are soldiers. There is something remin- 
iscent of France about their faces and the way they 
stand. 











H—— is at home; the men like him, the women like 
him, the children know what he can do with a moving 
picture machine, and everybody feels glad that he 
has come. 

After supper there are some songs. H—— tells 
some funny stories, or at least he says that they are 
funny; and explains the readiness of the Department 
of Extension to help in many ways in the problems 
of the pioneer. Then he lectures for an hour on 
some topic of interest to the men and women. It 
may be ‘Mendel’s Law of Heredity’, ‘Industrial 
Changes of the Nineteenth Century’, ‘A Night with 
Burns’, or any one of a dozen others. 

After a breathing space for a smoke and a cup 
of tea, there follow eight reels of films; comics for 
the children, many of whom have never seen a moving 
picture before, educational films for the older 
people, and a serial of four reels for any in whom the 
spark of romance still burns. 

A dance follows, and H: will help wash up the 
dishes, or sit in the corner with some old chap and 
talk of various things, and at daylight that day’s 
work is done. But the best part of H——’s work is 
yet to come. To-morrow he will tramp trom one 
homestead to another. He will spend a glorious 
evening with Capt. M——, late of the British Navy, 
and his wife and boys. Tales of the sea and of the 
army will be told, gallons of tea will be drunk, and 
bales of matches and a little tobacco will be sacrificed. 
But somehow they will all feel better and a little 
happier for having met again. He will go from there 
to a home where there are nine children, a sick 

mother, a father with a _ shrapnel-smashed leg, 
and he will discover that the reason why the children 
were not at last night’s picture show was because 
only the oldest ones have warm clothing. So from 
one homestead to another until he has dined and 
smoked and tea’d with all of them. 

On Sunday there will be a service in the Com- 





munity Hall. H—— is at his best on an occasion of 
this kind. There will be very little singing, for there 
is no organ or piano, and thank Heaven H—— has 


sufficient sense of humour not to sing himself. The 
prayers will be brief and informal but strangely to 
the point. The sermon will probably come to H—— 
as he faces the people, and will be somuch a part of 
their life that they will know the speaker has seen 
the things they thought were hidden. 

On Monday night there will be another lecture 
twenty miles away and another on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday morning at four o’clock H: will stumble 
on to a homebound train with his week’s work done. 
He will be dog-tired, because in addition to the 
physical strain of late hours and bad roads, he will 
have given something of himself to the people he 
has been with. But they will remember it for months, 
and so will he. 





E. A. CORBETT. 
































Leaves from a European Note Book 


(ID. The Milk Vendor in Riga, Latvia 


Riga in winter. In the still cold of the early 

morning peasant women go through the streets 
bearing on their shoulders wooden yokes from which 
hang two pails of milk. Each morning in the dim 
light a girl passed my window. Her burden was that 
of the others, but her figure was slight, and instead 
of the sheepskin coat and comfortable felt boots 
she wore a threadbare cloth jacket, a cotton skirt 
showing beneath it, and her feet were wrapped in 
rags. A peasant kerchief covered her head and par- 
tially concealed her face. 

See a In the university I met many 
students. One day passing through the halls I saw 
the same cotton skirt and old coat—the girl turned 
and, though the peasant kerchief was gone, I recog- 
nized the milk carrier who passed my house each day. 
Later I came to know her and heard her tale. 

‘We lost all in the revolution’, she said, ‘and I 
came here. For two weeks I lived on berries and 
leaves in the outskirts of the town. It was difficult 
to manage. One day a peasant woman gave me a 
drink of milk and in return I carried her pails for 
her. She offered me regular employment, and so 
I get some food and by doing some teaching in 
addition I can study. When I have earned enough 
money to buy boots life will be easy. But for the 
sake of study one can endure a little, it is worth it.’ 

And she hurried off to a lecture. 

MARGARET WRONG. 


D* is long in coming and quick in flight in 


L’Abbé Duchesne 


earthly ball does not seem to have felt the 

loss of him. He was not a man of the streets, 
nor even a man of the parliaments, hardly a man of 
the academies. To look at him, he was a plain, 
almost common, French priest; slender, with little 
bright eyes, but with the most brilliant conversation; 
full of pep, or salt, that thing we call in English wit, 
of the particular kind that Caesar already had found 
in the Gauls, and which sometimes may be a noble 
thing. 

I met him in Rome twelve years ago, and the 
sky was full of clouds for him then. Would the 
Inquisition condemn Duchesne’s book, the History of 
the Church, or not? Would it dare to attack 
Duchesne? Would it crush Duchesne, the pure 
scholar, the leading master of the French School? 
Duchesne, the editor of the Liber Pontificalis, that 


f THEY tell us he died a few weeks ago, and this 
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great monument of science, and, should I say, of art? 
To give an idea of the value of the Duchesne edition, 
Mommsen himself was working on the same subject 
at the same time, without knowing the Duchesne 
work. He had already issued a first fascicule, when 
the book of Duchesne appeared complete. ‘I am 
pleased’, said the German scholar. ‘The work is 
done. I shall have the chance to start another job.’ 
And he did not go any further in the Liber Pontificalis. 

After that Duchesne published another great 
work, the Fasti of Christian Gaul, a critical history 
of the French Bishoprics in the Early Middle Ages. 
What a treasure of art and method was in this book 
also! For years and years Duchesne had been 
working in the history of the Church of the first 
centuries. He dug here and there, went to the 
Orient: still young, he was one of the first to enter 
the Vatican archives, when opened by the undaunted 
courage and wisdom of Leo XIII. 

And so, when he was already getting old, 
Duchesne put in order all his research and erudition, 
and started to build a History of the Primitive Church, 
without scorn, but with all the freedom of a believer. 
He felt the need of a well-balanced book on this 
subject; a book without the prejudice of the protes- 
tant schools, written by a scholar and a priest— 
a book clean of sentimentality also, far away from 
the Renan type of work—a book of real facts, not 
based on information gathered from those sensations 
called to-day religious experiences. 

The book was printed uader the auspices of the 
Vatican bookseller and was published and translated 
into all languages. It was already in the third 
volume, when the clouds began to gather around. 
There was much whispered about, that surely 
Duchesne was well aware of. People asked, and kept 
on asking, ‘Will the Inquisition dare to do it? Will 
the Vatican allow it?’ ... 

Nevertheless, the sentence came. The Vatican 
does not look for trouble, but does not fear trouble. 

I remember the rooms of Duchesne at the 
Farnese Palace, the Thursday following the sentence, 
crowded with people. The newspapers were not 
commenting, and nobody there said a word in the 
matter. I clasped his hands heartily at the landing 
of the stairs—‘Father, are you leaving us? It is 
said that you are going to Alexandria, that the 
French Government is creating a school of History 
of Religions for you over there.’—He shook his head, 
meaning, ‘I am a priest, and not of the type of 
Pierre Froment!’ 

And so there came forth the letter of retractation, 
the shortest possible, of course—but the Vatican did 
not want any more. A word, only a word if necessary, 
to feed the columns of the Osservatore Romano. 

Tu es Petrus—the other things of the gospel and 
outside the gospel do not count very much. 

J. PIsOAn. 
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Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magasine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 800 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 
column. 


A Flag for Canada 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 

I thank Mr. Harry Baldwin for the honour he does my 
opinion. I have always believed that the majority of Canadians 
(including those who, through no fault of their own, are com- 
pelled to travel occasionally beyond the Dominion) were 
satisfied with THEIR flag, but I was not aware that they had 
expressed their satisfaction in ‘vast collections of letters’ nor 
that those letters were available in the reference libraries. That 
we persist is due to attacks made upon us during recurrent 
epidemics of the Canadian flag controversy. I have carefully 
searched the files of THE CANADIAN Forum and the result of 
my enquiry leads me to believe that the present ‘epidemic’ 
was started by Mr. Baldwin. 

If respect for the flag that is authorized is driving Canadians 
into the cellar, I beg to suggest that Mr. Baldwin lead us upward 
into the light so that we may share with him the Heavenly 
emblems that His ‘rhetorical patriotism’ mentions but does 
not describe. Should he succeed I feel sure that the flag chosen 
to replace the one we have will receive the same respect that is 
at present accorded the Union Jack. 

Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK NoabD. 


Bangor, Maine. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Eb.] 


Insurgent Movements in the Church 


by seeking more adequate expression. This 

search for fuller expression gives rise to various 
forms of insurgent movements within the organized 
churches, which call for social interpretation and 
must be subjected to critical valuation. For 
organized religion is still one of the major activities of 
the spirit and any complete renewal must include 
religious and ecclesiastical regeneration. 

One of the most superficial explanations is that 
wich is expressed in terms of organization. The 
churches are said to be top-heavy, or to be ruled 
from the top. There has been a pronounced re- 
bellion on the part of the parish minister against the 
exploitation of his charge on behalf of great enter- 
prises which concern the mission of the church 
at large, but which appear to him as very secondary 
to his logal and urgent task. This rebellion against 
head-quarters and over-head also calls for inter- 
pretation, for those who most actively represent it 
usually fail to make good their own case. When 
they come to close quarters they are not sure of 
themselves or of their facts. But there is a real 
defect which they feel even though they wrongly 
diagnose it. 


R by sect is still vital and proves its vitality 





An enquiry recently was addressed toa thoroughly 
representative body of men in cities, towns, and rural 
life covering one of the prairie provinces. About 
a hundred replies were received. None revealed 
a spirit merely censorious or nagging. None expressed 
satisfaction. Only one showed the slightest dis- 
position to blame the rise of modern intellectual or 
social movements and sought a return to traditional 
modes of thought and argument. Nearly every 
writer had taken pains to think out his ideas and to 
understand the situation. The criticisms were di- 
rected at three facts. The comradeship of the church 
is seriously defective in vitality. The worship too 
often lacks that high and noble sublimity which 
brings abiding inspiration. The sermons too seldom 
relate themselves to the general mass of knowledge of 
the modern man. All felt the need of increased 
adjustment to actual needs at these three points. 

One who has had extensive intercourse with 
ministers of all kinds reports that in confidential 
conversation these same criticisms are made by the 
ministers themselves. The ordinary minister feels 
that his work does not make that impact which he 
desires on the community, nor does it give that 
sustaining inspiration which lifts people above the 
petty and the sad. Just because of this felt in- 
effectiveness the minister looks about for the cause. 
Nearly every one complains that the training given 
in the college was hopelessly unrelated to the task 
to be undertaken. But this initial deficiency they 
seek to make good by means of the head-quarters 
staff and officers. Here they meet disappointment. 
The staff officials seem to them to be pre-occupied 
with specific enterprises with which the local con- 
gregation is related by means of financial support. 
The ordinary minister, craving increased spiritual 
efficiency, wishes to find it in the aid of these officials. 
He does not ask whether that was the task assigned 
to the official, but he wants to find his defect there 
made good. Being disappointed he complains of 
the inefficiency or wasted energy manifest in the 
official leaders. 

Now this diagnosis may be tested by any one. 
If it be correct it affords ground for gratification, for 
the discontent is found to be fundamentally dis- 
content with one’s self. And certainly no one at 
all intimate with the working pastors of the country 
will accuse them as a whole of self-complacency. 
There are exceptions of course and these may even 
number as high as ten per cent. From such ex- 
ceptional persons little need be hoped. But from 
the general body of eager ministers, wistfully looking 
for enhanced efficiency in spiritual leadership, 
much may be hoped. 

The case may be viewed then from the opposite 
side. An outstanding advocate of foreign missionary 
enterprise recently stated that the missionary task 
of the church is now beyond the carrying power of 
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the church—the church being as it now is. Others, 
specializing in other fields, are equally convinced 
that not only missions but the mission of the church 
is beyond its power unless there comes some en- 
hancement of spiritual energy. 

In this recognition we find one further indication 
of what is wrong. During recent years there has 
been an abundant stimulation of certain ecclesiastical 
activities. Religion has become excessively prag- 
matic. The churches united in a great co-operative 
effort. But that effort had two main objectives; 
prayers and gifts. Now these are the precise forms 
of activity which Jesus expressly subordinated to 
the creation of right human relations. On the 
other hand, when the church seeks explicitly to es- 
tablish relations according to the Christian standard, 
it is met by demands which constitute menace. 
The Hon. N. W. Rowell has rightly called attention 
in his recent volume to the grave peril which lies in 
the effort of financiers to control the church by their 
withdrawal of support when the church criticized, 
in the light of the teaching of Jesus, the current 
methods of commerce and industry. It is easy 
to see that, once the ordinary man suspects that the 
pulpit is under any kind of menace which hampers 
its absolute freedom, all faith in spiritual sincerity 
is undermined. And at least a large number of 
people do believe that such control exists. The fact 
is that such control has more than once been attempted 
in recent years, but the effort has almost completely 
failed. 

The fundamental facts lie deeper. We have 
witnessed an unprecedented enrichment of man’s 
control over physical energies. There has been no 
corresponding enhancement of man’s sense of re- 
sponsibility for use and direction of these forces. The 
will to power has become dominant in other forms 
of society than the state. The Tories of England 
resisted the Great Reform Bill of 1832 on the plea 
that it would establish in the nation a predominance 
of the standards and interests of one class—the com- 
mercial class. All too clearly is it true that steadily 
there has been brought about the subordination of 
church activities to the standards of the business 
man. Success has played too large a part in our 
estimate of life. Too often events are judged and 
valued not by the standards of Christian service, but 
according as they will raise money. This constant 
effort at making money for enterprises has certainly 
tended to commercialize the outlook of the groups 
within the churches. 

It is pathetic to observe the eagerness with which 
the local church people will welcome the coming 
of some movement, or some person, who promises 
an increase in spiritual energies, and the disappoint- 
ment which follows when all that is left behind is 
a memory of some fairly thrilling hours and a con- 
tinuance of the general outlook which prevailed 





beforehand. On the other hand it is most encour- 
aging to discover a large number of fairly small but 
dynamic movements, more or less spontaneous, 
which seek and find definite enhancement of personal 
energy and heightened standards of Christian life. 
These two phases of common observation confirm 
the diagnosis here suggested. 

Redemptive agencies are already at work. Re- 
ligion is stronger than ecclesiastical traditions, and 
the definitely religious experience is being shared by 
many groups which have at least this common factor 
—the determination to realize afresh those great 
values which have been more or less adequately 
represented by the comradeship, the ritual, and the 
teaching of the church. Routines have proved their 
value as conserving results which have been achieved. 
But routines provoke discontent and revolt when they 
no longer awaken these emotional responses which 
they once expressed. 

The insurgent movements are manifold, but 
fundamentally one in the quest for reality. Some- 
times the quest is conducted in the apocalyptic 
temper, with hopes of a new heaven and new earth, 
if but a new form of quest is adopted. Even so the 
quest is born of faith and enthusiasm and courage. 
And these are just the elements of which the church 
is most in want. 

There is, first of all, an intellectual revolt which 
seeks some more suggestive way of expressing the 
sense of infinite value which is found in Jesus. Creeds 
of the early centuries, or those of the seventeenth 
century, do not suggest to many earnest people 
to-day just those appreciations and attitudes which 
once gave them birth. It is futile for such persons to 
patch up the creeds. It only annoys us to have 
those creeds ‘spiritualized’ and thus evacuated of 
meaning. This dexterous verbal juggling satisfies no 
one. The revolt is not against the experience, appre- 
ciation, and spiritual attitude which inspired the 
creed, but against the use of categories which no 
longer seem relevant to the matter. There is an 
intense desire to make real to one’s self those exper- 
iences which found expression in the great historic 
terms of the church. It is qulpably unfair to repre- 
sent this movement as in any sense lacking reverence 
or devotional quality. Nothing but irritation can 
follow efforts to belabour the exponents of this point 
of view, or to silence them by the violent declamations 
of the fundamentalists. The question at issue is, 
how shall we make real to ourselves those mystical 
experiences or historical achievements which are 
voiced in the earliest Christian literature? 

But this movement is often associated with one 
which superficially might seem to be an opposite 
tendency. There is a widespread and growing dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional forms of worship 
which have obtained in the non-liturgical churches. 
Crude and undisciplined prejudice may clamour as 
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of old, but deepening experience and widening sym- 
pathy are craving for a devotional expression of the 
new sense of social solidarity. The clerical pre- 
dominance in the non-liturgical churches is rasping 
on large numbers. The services do not awaken that 
God-consciousness which is so earnestly sought. 
Indeed so far has this defect developed that we hear 
of the need of inspirational addresses to follow a 
period of worship which, if it is anything at all, should 
have ministered through direct communion with 
God the intensest form of spiritual enrichment. 
Many who revolt against the traditional forms of 
statement feel that the deep things of the spirit can- 
not find fittest expression in metaphysical formule, 
but only in symbols which appeal to and are inter- 
preted by feeling. Thus we have such movements 
as the one led by Dr. W. E. Orchard in England and 
its equivalents in our own land. 

The new realization of the social meaning of 
education is working revolutionary changes. The 
educational work of the ordinary church when com- 
pared with that of the efficient high school or public 
school is felt to be an anachronism. The pupils are 
exposed to stimuli and discipline of one kind through- 
out the week and then are asked to undergo exper- 
iences in ‘class’ based on principles antagonistic to 
those of their other experiences. This contrast has 
been recognized and is being overcome in scientific 
curricula which, however, are as yet being grafted 
on to traditional Sunday schools which preserve 
an opposed idea of life. 

Yet one other movement is felt at work. The 
question cannot be evaded; what is the relation of the 
Christian community to the state? Vast numbers 
of earnest people resent the fact that their patriotism 
exploited their religion during some recent periods 
and are determined that it shall not be done again. 
But the questions thus raised penetrate deeply into 
all life. What shall the Christian fellowship do with 
the organized life which through its official heads so 
scoffs at the idea of business and industry being 
dominated primarily by the quest for service rather 
than for private gain? What responsibility rests on 
the church to resist the demands of the state when 
those demands are based on the desire to perpetuate 
the very factors which resist the Christian spirit? 
It is no longersufficient to assert the technical suprem- 
acy of the state. The church has its heritage of 
martyrs and a new list may have yet to be made. 
We worship One who was executed on a charge of 
sedition; and so the charge of sedition can never be a 
final verdict for the Christian. 

These various insurgent movements must be 
studied calmly without declamation, and all serious 
citizens must come to some appraisal of them. Later 
issues will deal with the questions severally which 


have here been indicated slightly. 
ERNEST THOMAS. 





Poems 
The Steamship Office 


I stand in the sunlit street 
And peer through the window pane, 

For the big white-decked four-funnelled boats 
Have lured me to loiter again. 


There’s the Cunarder, black and red, 
With the pigmy tender beside; 

And the spiral reek of the White Star tans 
Steaming slowly out with the tide. 


Or an Empress at Hong Kong, 
Blue Funnel at Singapore; 

A Donaldson black, or the dingy stack 
Of a tramp off a tropical shore. 


It’s a thousand miles to a port 
Yet I sense the tang of the salt, 
And I feel the lift of the deck 
While my feet on the pavement halt. 


So, it’s ho, for the unmarked road 
And the swell of the open sea, 
For the halyards rattling on the mast 
And the black smoke drifting free. 
Joun Gray. 


Indian Fern 


Rough winding rails that fringe a lonely holding; 
A boulder-broken way 

Where mingled mist and driving rain are folding 
A dwindling world in grey. 


A desolate place of rock and burnt-out fires; 
Naught else to hold the eye 

Carried by long gaunt poles and looping wires 
Out to the utmost sky. 


And, brooding low, the sombre clouds are flying, 
The strong persistent breeze 

Wrinkles the water in the cart-ruts lying, 
Sweeps o’er the tortured trees. 


And, whiter ‘neath its wings, the poplars flowing— 
The birches tall and lean; 

And, blacker in the wet, the burnt stumps showing 
Against the freshened green. 


Poor place enough—yet wistful thoughts and vagrant 
Often and swift return. 
Sad place enough—yet how that day was fragrant 


With wet-blown Indian Fern! 
BrycE MCMASTER. 
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Les Bois Ont Peur 
(From the French of Louis Mercier) 
Fearful of letting fall its withered guise 
Day-long each tree stirred not, stayed motionless, 
And the great oaks breathed but in trembling sighs. 


Then, sudden, comes the night. Its waves swell and 


grow deep, 
Inundate the ravines and climb the steep, 
And penetrate, almost, the depths of the red woods. 


’'Tis then a shiver vast seizes their multitude; 
The branches take on tragic attitudes, 
And, seen afar, strange gestures black they etch. 


What is it that the night, dubious and mute, com- 
plots? 

A hollow rumor in the silence floats. 

It is as if one heard the sound a walker makes 


Whose feet scarce rest upon the ground beneath, 
But whom one might hear coming by his breath. 
Who then in shadow now approaches thus? 
Les bois ont peur. 
FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 


His substantiall verses may seem to have bene whistled of 
Pan's oaten pipe. But take you off his utmost weed and behold 
his comelinesse, beautie and riches—HAKLUYT ON TURBERVILLE. 


So Hakluyt, poring over musty pages 
Explorers wrote, comes to us down the ages. 


He stops to praise the ‘rough, unpolished verses’ 
Of Turberville, who England’s might rehearses, 


The while his own prose shines with fairer beauty 
Than he had dreamed, who praised men in glad duty. 


Pan’s oaten pipe—’twas he who played it shrewdly! 
His outer weed—pluck it off ne’er so rudely 


And you shall find ‘a comely poet’ hidden. 
Leave here your praise, by him unsought, unbidden. 
FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY. 


An Invocation 
Bluff old Jack Falstaff! with your belly pond’rous, 
Where have you gone, to Pluto’s dismal lands? 
Nay, I know better, to some corner wondrous, 
Of Heaven, where an English tavern stands. 
There your huge paunch grows great and ever greater, 
There you may guzzle sack to your content, 
While to your wants gold-headed angels cater, 
And you may spend, and fear not being spent. 


Ah, ’tis a sorry world! here men grow bloated, 
Not on good wine, but on that pale weak brew, 
That Adam drank, and on which Noah boated, 
Not on such liquor your great belly grew! 
O blithe old rogue! come, visit us again, 
Teach us your sins, and make us happy men. 
GEORGE WALTON. 





In the Sugar Bush 


sight fully half an hour ago, and still old Dave 
Magruder arranged and re-arranged the boxes 
in the freight shed. At last he straightened his lean 
shoulders with a desperate air and going into the 
waiting room gave the stove door a ferocious kick. 
‘Was you waitin’ for somebody?’ he asked a 
young woman in a denuded fur coat who sat half 
asleep in a corner. 
‘For my husband.’ She stifled a yawn and 
closed her eyes again. The air over the stove quivered 
with heat which brought a dull flush to old Dave’s 


face. 
‘Will he be along soon, d’ye reckon?’ he pursued 


doggedly. 

‘Not for a couple of hours’, she said. 

The station-master sucked in his breath sharply 
and made two or three hasty circuits of the stove. 

‘Was you goin’ to wait here till he come?’ 

‘Of course.’ Her tone was edged with im- 
patience. 

‘Well, see here’, exploded the old man, turning 
on her from the farther side of the room, ‘How am I 
goin’ to close the station?’ 

‘Close the station!’ She laughed shrilly. ‘My 
grief! I’ve heard of such places but I never saw one 
before. Well, you can’t close it to-night—not for a 
couple of hours. There ain’t no place else to go.’ 

Dave paced further, with gloomy mutterings, till 
an idea struck him. 

‘D’ye want a horse and rig. I can fetch you one 
right quick.’ 

‘No, I don’t. My husband said he’d bring one. 
Can't you leave me alone? I’m sleepy.’ 

It was rapidly growing dark and supper would 
be waiting. Dave capitulated. 

‘Well, will you blow out the light when you 
leave, and shut the door after you? I’ve locked up 
the office. My supper’s ready this half hour.’ 

‘All right’, she agreed carelessly. 

Dave plodded off up the road with frequent 
resentful glances at the impudent light in the station 
window, and was relieved when a house cut him off 
from that reminder of his dereliction of duty. 


F ‘HE evening train had puffed laboriously out of 


Along a narrow back road leading away from 
the village, a man was stumbling hurriedly forward, 
with the collar of his threadbare overcoat drawn up 
around his ears, and a dingy cap pulled low over a 
white hollow face, lined with weariness. The darkness 
seemed to clot itself palpably over the ruts and 
puddles before him, so that he moved in an exhausting 
series of thuds and splashes. Black incoherent shapes 
towered over him on either side, whispering with 
remote and chilly rustlings above his head. Branches 
fallen during the winter cracked under his feet and 
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slapped sharply at his knees. The narrow road wore 
so strange and unfriendly a face that he stopped 
once. 

‘Funny if I went wrong out here’, he muttered, 
then coughed, pulled his collar higher, and pushed 
on. At some distance ahead, a faint light fell upon 
the road. Drawing nearer, he heard voices as the 
light shone brighter between the bare trees. He 
hesitated. 

Over the fire two great black kettles hung by 
sooty chains from a rail supported between two 
crotched sticks. On the stumps and logs scattered 
within the circle of firelight sat several men and 
women, while two boys fed the flames, urging them 
higher and higher. Suddenly, the dog whined and 
moved restlessly. 

‘Must be somebody comin’,’ remarked a woman 
with a dark shawl about her head. ‘I donno’ who it 
would be, though.’ 

They watched the flames leaping against the 
black sides of the kettles and flashing on the brown 
bubbling sap splashed with creamy foam, till a 
movement in the brush close by announced the 
approach of the stranger who had plucked up courage 
to accost the group. 

‘Would you mind if I rested a minute?’ he asked 
tentatively, still keeping to the shadows of the 
trees. 

‘Sure, set down’, invited a stout, ruddy-faced 
man in a mackinaw, rising and indicating a log near 
the fire. ‘Set in close and get warm. The air’s 
sharp to-night.’ 

‘Thanks’, said the newcomer, but he seated 
himself at some distance from the fire, where the 
flames threw only a vague and unrevealing light upon 
his half-obscured face and huddled figure. 

‘Come up closer. You must be cold’, urged the 
woman, hospitably, but he shook his head. For 
some time the presence of a stranger, and one so 
silent and withdrawn, rather damped the spirits of 
the party. The stout man, who appeared to be the 
host and master of proceedings, did his best to be 
friendly. 

‘Come far?’ 

‘A good piece.’ 

‘Goin’ far?’ 

‘Not very.’ 

The old road offered a cross-cut between two 
near-by towns, so that strangers might occasionally 
be seen upon it. Gradually the attention of the 
group drifted from the man, who seemed anxious to 
be disregarded, and the sap boilers soon talked and 
laughed as freely as before the traveller appeared. 

‘Ain’t you boilin’ this year, Dud?’ asked the 
stout man, who was called Jim, of a lean, youngish 
fellow with red hair. 

‘Not me. Jack McWhorter’s goin’ to, but he 
ain’t started yet. He don’t come in possession of the 





place till June, but he wanted the syrup and I let 
him boil.’ 

‘That's too bad. Ida’ll likely want it’, put in 
the woman. 

‘Not no more. She’s all for goin’ into town. 
Can’t talk about nothin’ else.’ 

The impending departure of the Creary family 
was discussed for some time, with occasional pauses 
while Jim helped his small sons to build up the 
great fire, keeping it carefully distributed between 
and around the two kettles. An older boy in overalls 
chopped spasmodically at a pile of unwieldy knots, 
though enough suitable pieces for the evening's 
boiling had been cut and piled up before dark. 

‘Ida was that surprised, she couldn’t believe her 
ears’, began Dud Creary suddenly, after one of these 
replenishings. ‘She heard over the phone somethin’ 
about Christine Macgregor gettin’ married.’ 

At the name, the stranger in the background 
covered a violent start by abruptly shifting his 
position on a stump. No one but a girl who sat 
close to the older woman saw it, for a vital subject 
which had hung on the fringes of all their minds but 
hers had been opened, and interest tightened _per- 
ceptibly. 

‘Well, I bet’, the woman expanded joyfully and 
proceeded to play with her subject. ‘We was all 
about knocked over, I can tell you, though goodness 
knows we might have suspicioned something, the last 
year or so.’ 

‘Why should her marrying be so surprising, Aunt 
Alice?’ asked the girl, flicking into the blaze the 
yellow leaves that still clung to a beech twig to 
watch them flare up and crumble in white and red. 

‘Christine Macgregor, dearie? You're a stranger 
round here or you’d understand. Why, Christine 
must be goin’ onto forty-five, ain’t she, Jim?’ 

Abstruse calculations followed, which turned on 
remote county fairs, Christmas entertainments and 
weddings innumerable. 

‘Not more’n forty’, pronounced Jim at last, 
pulling his log nearer to the fire. ‘Walt was older’n 
me, ’cause he was older’n Len and Len was around 
my age. I remember him ridin’ Len to school on his 
back when I was a little feller. Walt was big, I tell 
you. Do you remember that time at the ploughin’ 
match—’ 

‘Ella was a year younger’n Len and Christine 
was younger’n her again—she must be forty anyway. 
She was the youngest girl and Ed was the youngest 
boy. You see they was a big family and had the 
second place down on our road. Only it was a big 
place then—they’ve sold two farms off'n it. Old 
Macgregor had lots of money and when the older 
children left home he gave them all a share, so’s they 
wouldn’t come botherin’ him, he said. He was just, 
but he was an awful hard man and somehow all the 
childien went away as soon as they could. The girls 
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married young—they was all fine lookin’ girls and 
smart as scat—and the boys got jobs in cities way off. 
Some of ’em went to college. Anyhow they went off 
and we ain’t seen none of ’em since their mother’s 
funeral. Why, Jim, it must be twenty years since 
old,Mrs. Macgregor died. All them children and the 
old man wore her out between 'em like millstones, I 
guess. It was a wonder she lasted so long. They 
was all smart and hard-headed, same as him, but they 
didn’t like him—they don’t generally, I guess, them 
as takes after their parents so. Ed was the youngest 
of all and she spoiled him. He was ‘leven or twelve 
when she died and most of ’em came back then. A 
fine funeral she had too. It was just after Jim and 
me was married and we took some of our flowers. 
She was an awful good woman—too good, likely.’ 

Alice had warmed to her story now and only the 
crackling of the fire interrupted her. 

‘Christine kept house for her father and Ed and 
Willy, who was the only ones left at home. Willy 
went away to college then and the old man died. 
It was sudden—pneumonia or somethin’—and not 
many of the children came. His sister came to stay 
with Christine and Ed. Christine was about twenty- 
five then, the best lookin’ of the lot—and the nicest 
too—near as tall as Walt she was, and she had the 
brightest hair, sort of in between red and yellow, and 
brown eyes and pink cheeks. She could run and 
climb and skate as good as the boys, and she was a 
good shot and could do anything on a farm. It was 
a good thing she could. 

‘Well, Andrew Neal was courtin’ her then and 
had been for years, but with the boys and her father 
and all, she had put him off. If there was ever a 
man made for a woman it was Andrew for Christine. 
He was tall and big-built like Walt, but handsomer a 
long sight. He was smart, too, but not the same 
kind of smart as the Macgregor boys. He had went 
through college and travelled a lot and read piles of 
books. Christine was good educated, too, and read 
a lot, though she hadn’t been away from home much. 
He didn’t have much money but he had a fine place 
from his father and was goin’ into dairy farmin’—by 
the books, you know—-scientific. Well, the day was 
all set and we was invited and was goin’ to take the 
baby—that was you, Jimmy. His folks was comin’— 
he had fine married sisters livin’ in town—and they 
had them a bell all covered with daisies hung up in 
the parlour and Christine had a lovely dress, for her 
father’d left the old home and some money for her 
and Ed. 

‘I was over in the mornin’ the day before and 
Christine was waterin’ the daisies on the bell and 
holdin’ a pan underneath to save the carpet. I 
never forgot how she looked. She kissed me and 
showed me her things. That evenin’, when I slipped 
over with some scones I’d made, thinkin’ she’d be 
busy gettin’ ready for the weddin’ and might like 'em, 
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the house was all dark and her aunt come to the door 
cryin’ and takin’ on. She said Christine was upstairs 
and when I ran up I heard her sobbin’ in the dark. 
Well, I couldn’t have believed it if she hadn’t told me 
herself, but it was all over town next day, of course. 
It was Ed. Everybody knew he didn’t amount to 
much and was lazy and sort of sneaky, but nobody 
paid any attention to him. They had arrested him 
that day on account of a girl in town where he went 
to school. Her folks had him arrested and was goin’ 
to turn hei out. 

‘The day that was to have been her weddin’ day, 
Christine was in the jail talkin’ to Ed and she went 
to see the girl and her folks. Andrew never came 
near. People talked about it, but Christine said it 
was because she wouldn’t let him mix up in it. He 
got mad, I guess, and they was both too proud to 
make it up for a while. Ed got three years in jail 
and Christine took the girl home with her and treated 
her just like a sister. She was a pretty little thing 
and awful young. Christine went to the jail to see 
Ed every week and kept the girl till the three years 
was most up. Then she married a farmer to the 
other side of the township. A nice young man, they 
said, and they’ve done well. She comes to see 
Christine real often and named her little girl after 
her. 

‘When Ed come out Christine gave him plenty 
of work on the farm and tried to keep him at home, 
but he ran with a wild bunch and got into trouble 
all the time. He was with a gang that broke in the 
bank, they said, but they couldn’t prove it. Christine 
sent him out west on a ranch with one of their 
brothers, but he come back inside a year—they 
wouldn’t have him, he was such a wild one. There 
wasn’t nothin’ Christine didn’t try—she had him in 
town and in the country, she got him all kinds of 
jobs, put him in school, kept him on the farm— 
nothin’ done any good. When he was of age he got 
kis share of the money and gambled it all away in a 
couple of years. He used to go off to races and things 
and come back without a red cent. And it was all 
on her shoulders—all the older ones would only 
wtite her letters to tell her what to do or scold Ed, 
and some of ’em not that much. Everybody round 
here pitied her, but nobody wanted Ed to come near 
their boys.’ 

Alice paused and they all stared silently at the 
fire with its wide shifting circle of light, at the edges 
of which the darkness bit hungrily. The stranger sat 
with his head sunk on his breast as if he were asleep. 
Although the story was new only to Dud Creary and 
the girl, the others listened attentively. 

‘Do go on, Aunt Alice’, whispered the girl. 

‘Keep it up, boys’, prodded Jim, in a hoarse 
undertone. ‘Shove a chunk in between. That's it!’ 

‘Andrew came back and wanted her to marry 
him right away, but she wouldn't. She said she loved 
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him too much to get him into all the trouble and 
disgrace Ed kept her in all the time. She wouldn’t 
even let him help her or do anything for Ed. So 
first thing we knew he up and married somebody else 
—a town girl, a nice little thing, but nobody much. 
When Christine heard about it she said she would 
go to the wedding if she walked all the way, just to 
show him she was glad and wanted him to be happy. 
It happened she had to. All the horses was plowin’ 
the day of the weddin’, and she had to walk all the 
way to town, for Ed had run her all out of money and 
she couldn’t afford to hire a rig. It was a hot day 
too and awful dusty. But she got there and wished 
them happiness and was so sweet and pleasant all the 
town people liked her in spite of her old clothes all 
over dust. Well, the girl had T.B. when he married 
her, I guess, though nobody knew it. Anyhow it 
wasn’t long before he had to take her out west and 
they lived there quite a while and let the farm. 

‘Ed kept gamblin’ and throwin’ away money till 
Christine didn’t know where to turn. One farm had 
been sold off the place before her father died. She 
decided she’d have to sell the other and keep just the 
old house and enough land to live on. It was a fine 
farm and she got a good price, mostly cash. She 
didn’t want Ed to know but he had to sign the deed, 
bein’ half owner by his father’s will. Christine told 
him she was goin’ to invest the money and he could 
have his share of the interest. He said all right—she 
might have known by that. Anyhow the man came 
and gave her the money on a Saturday. Ed wasn’t 
home and she hid it good till Monday, when she could 
take it to the bank. Ed didn’t come home that night 
so she thought it would be all right. But Sunday 
morning she found the whole house torn to pieces 
and the money gone and all the silver besides and her 
mother’s jewelry, even her wedding ring and her 
father’s gold spectacles and everything in the house 
that had a mite of value. He must’ve been awful 
quiet. The old aunt slept downstairs, but she was 
deaf. 

‘Well, after that Christine had to work her hands 
to the bone to keep bread in her and her aunt’s 
mouths. The rest of the money from the farm went 
on Ed’s debts, for nobody heard of him for a while— 
or ever since, really. Christine plowed and chopped 
wood and did everything a man does, and when her 
aunt died she had to keep the house and the farm 
both. She was three years scrapin’ to pay off Ed's 
debts and she’s just made enough to live on ever 
since. The men from around wanted to help her at 
first, but she wouldn't let them and managed by 
herself. Her chickens pay pretty good and she keeps 
bees and even raises flowers to take to market with 
her poultry and eggs and honey.’ 

‘She’s a great woman’, interjected Jim solemnly. 

‘All the men admires her’, laughed Alice, ‘and 
I guess the women does too. She’s that sort. Well, 
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where was I? O, yes. Andrew’s wife died three years 
ago and he came back and started to call on Christine 
again. She liked him as well as ever—I always 
think they was in love all those years—and every- 
body was glad for her. He is well-to-do now and 
handsomer than ever. But she wouldn’t marry him. 
For ever since Ed ran away she’d heard rumours 
about him, once that he and a woman had been 
arrested in Chicago for stealing, and another time 
that he was in jail out west and like that, so she 
couldn’t ever be easy in her mind about him. She 
always felt he would come back, down and out, like 
he had often times before, and she would have to 
start all over again with him. Poor girl! But she 
never heard nothing direct from him or nothing very 
plain about him, so it seems last year she told Andrew 
if, when seven years was up, he hadn’t come back or 
she hadn’t heard from him, she would marry him. 
She said seven years was Biblical and when she'd 
waited that long she would be free. She said she 
wanted to leave the old place and never see it again 
cause it meant nothin’ but trouble and worry to her. 
She would sell it and start all over new, and he 
agreed. At first she says she was afraid to count on 
it much, but lately she’s got all excited about it and 
has spent her last cent on nicer clothes than she’s had 
in fifteen years. It’s seven years ago to-night since 
Ed stole everything and ran away and to-morrow is 
the wedding.’ 

There was silence for a moment. 

‘Seven years ago’, murmured the girl. 

‘There’s a man who never done a decent thing 
in his life’, pronounced Jim sententiously. 

‘We're all invited to the wedding and you can 
go too, Dorothy’, went on Alice. ‘Christine would 
have invited you if she’d know’d you was here, and 
you and Ida, Dud, if she’d known you better. They’re 
goin’ to the Old Country on their weddin’ trip.’ 
Alice sighed unconsciously, and looked up at the 
stars pricking through the dark sky. ‘Across the 
ocean and to England and Paris and every place. 
Christine is wild about it. She’s never been around 
much, but she’s always read a lot. He’s building a 
new house on his farm, and when they come back 
she’s goin’ to choose the furniture and all for it, and 
he’s givin’ her a car for a weddin’ present. Seems like 
her good times has come after all—’ 

Jim shook himself and bent over the larger 
kettle. 

‘Too much story tellin’,’ he growled. ‘It’s 
boiled way down. What you boys been doin’? 
Where's the pail? Look here, Dorothy, it’s time to 
put in more sap.’ 

‘Why, I can’t see it at all, there’s so much steam. 
It was nearly full a little bit ago.’ 

‘We'll fill her up just once more and then stop 
for to-night. Sap’s been runnin’ like water and we'll 
need a couple more days to it.’ 
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One of the boys brought a pail, and Jim, with 
head down, made a blind leap toward the smaller 
kettle, which had been kept full of sap, dipped up a 
steaming pailful and jumped back, gasping. 

‘Gosh, that’s hot!’ 

He lunged toward the large kettle and emptied 
the hot sap into it. The uncomfortable process was 
repeated several times with accompanying leaps and 
shouts from the little boys, till the large kettle was 
half-full and the small one had been refilled with 
cold sap. 

‘That'll do. Now what about supper, Alice? 
It’s black as Egypt and we haven't had a bite yet.’ 

His wife brought out a big basket and distributed 
giant sandwiches as the boys dragged the logs closer 
together and the little group gathered about her. 

‘Why, where’s that man?’ cried Dorothy sud- 
denly. 

‘That's right. I’d clean forgot him, he kept so 
still. He can’t been gone long.’ 

Alice gave a sudden cry, leaning anxiously 
toward her husband. 

‘Oh, you don’t suppose it’s——. 
go? Run to the road quick! Quick!’ 

‘No, no’, reassured Jim, but he brushed past the 
fire and hurried through the trees to the road. 
Dorothy stumbled after him. The road was intensely 
dark, but as they stood silent they could hear the 
thud of feet and an occasional faint splash. Jim 
relaxed with a laugh. 

‘Alice is crazy. He’s goin’ to the station, of 
course—headed right that way. Come on back, 
you'll get cold.’ 

The meal went forward gaily under the bare 
whispering branches. When the talk halted for a 
moment they heard off among the shadowy maple 
trunks the drop-drop of sap into the tin pails. The 
heating sap over the fire made queer little squeaking 
sounds as it approached the boiling point, and gave 
off drifts of fragrant steam. 

‘It’s a dandy night’, Dud Creary observed, 
demolishing a jam tart and wiping his fingers on his 
sweater. The flickering light moved continually over 
their flushed faces beneath the widespread wings of 
darkness. 


Where did he 


The station lamp still burned and the young 
woman slept on in her corner with her feet drawn up 
under her skirt, for the fire had died to a handful of 
red-stained embers. She lifted her head eagerly when 
a man flung open the door. 

‘Got the horse ready?’ she demanded. ‘It’s 
about time. I’m half froze. Take me any place out 
of here.’ 

‘Cut it out’, he answered wearily. ‘Where did 
you say you had a cousin living?’ 

Mary Q. INNIs. 
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The Bookshelf 


The Great Enigma 
Mr. Lloyd George—A Biography, by E. T. Raymond 
(Collins; 15/-). 

This is a very interesting book. One finishes 
reading it with a sense of having made a hasty review 
of the last quarter century under the direction of a 
very intelligent guide. Mr. Raymond analyzes the 
chief events in British political history during this 
period in a fashion that is always interesting and 
often illuminating. He is never tedious or dull; he 
deals very little in unthinking laudation or merely 
prejudiced condemnation. His powers of analysis 
and exposition are far above the ordinary, and his 
obvious desire to present a fair picture rather than 
merely to establish a thesis must enlist the sympathy 
of intelligent readers. He has produced a book that 
is very well worth reading. 

Nevertheless it is a disappointing book. It 
illustrates most of the characteristics of a good 
biography except the one indispensable quality. It 
does not enable us to come to a right judgment. It 
lacks the power of synthesizing the varied and 
seemingly contradictory traits in Lloyd George’s 
character into a convincing and ordered whole. The 
task which Mr. Raymond undertook was nothing less 
than the solution of the most perplexing political 
enigma of our day, and when we finish this book 
we are no nearer toan answer. Mr. George Meredith, 
in one of his letters, gives a recipe for biographical 
writing. He says: 

Question the character whether he worked, in human- 
ity’s mixed motives, for great ends on the whole; or whether 
he inclined to be merely adroit, a juggler for his purposes. 
Many of the famous are only clever interpreters of the 
popular wishes. Real greatness must be based on morality. 

Mr. Raymond’s inquiries lead him to the conviction 
that Lloyd George worked for great ends but that 
he was also unique as a juggler for his own purpose, 
that he was a clever interpreter of popular wishes 
but that his interest in morality was deep and abiding. 

Mr. Raymond’s book not only fails to help us 
make up our minds on Lloyd George: it is almost 
equally difficult to decide what Mr. Raymond thinks 
of his subject. Furthermore it is only rarely that 
his opinions on any political question emerge. He 
regards the attitude of France both before and since 
the signing of the treaty as essentially reasonable: 
‘No French statesman has ever sought more than the 
Treaty gave France.’ He has no love for the Ger- 
mans. Had they been admitted to the Conference, 
‘weekly doses of Prussianism in the concrete’ would 
have cured Lloyd George of his recurring attacks of 
sentimentalism in dealing with them. He is im- 
pressed by the ignorance of economic experts. Ordin- 
arily, however, he presents with admirable clearness 
both sides of a question, and leaves it at that. As- 
suredly he is goaded on by no compelling necessity 
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of arriving at definite conclusions. Mr. Meredith’s 
dictum, quoted above, he would perhaps regard as 
old-fashioned. 

The House of Commons [he says] likes principle, but 
not too much of it; so long as there is enough to keep a 
character sweet, the little more is not wanted. 

Perhaps the most significant sentence in the book is 
the following. 

It has been a great advantage to Mr. George that no 
colleague, no opponent, no party could tell quite how far 
he would go or what he was prepared to sacrifice, how much 
he believed in his own measures or his own leaders, and in 
what degree at any particular moment he would be swayed 
by a genuine emotion or influenced by his highly-developed 
electioneering instincts. 

If Mr. Raymond should ever write an essay on 
compromise it is safe to conjecture that it will not 
follow closely the lines of Lord Morley’s argument. 
The oft-repeated statement that Lloyd George is 
less a political thinker than an artist using politics 
as his medium is probably as satisfactory a generaliza- 
tion as we are likely to arrive at in our day. His 
early hatred of landlordism and his deep sympathy 
for the poor—the victims of man’s inhumanity to 
man—have never deserted him, even in these latter 
days when he has shown an odd preference for 
millionaires among his personal friends and a rather 
amusingly panicky fear and distrust of the poor. 
The fact that he never was a very serious or consistent 
Free-Trader and that he always regarded the Irish 
question as a bore should be remembered when we 
consider the Safeguarding of Industries Act and the 
Greenwood regime in Ireland. But it is less important 
to study his convictions than his temperament and 
imagination. His Celtic fervour, his unlimited 
vitality of mind and body, his egotism, his delight in 
the exercise of his wonderful power to sway great 
audiences—-these qualities would have found an out- 
let no matter what his purely intellectual equipment 
might have been. And that they enabled him to 
perform a unique service for England in her day 
of trial is the simple truth. Mr. Raymond thinks 
Lloyd George’s highest claim on the gratitude of the 
British people is to be found in his having placed the 
allied armies under the control of one man. We 
remember, however, that had Lloyd George had his 
own way a year earlier, that man would have been 
General Nivelle, in whom he saw the supreme military 
genius of the war! It is not because of any brilliant 
guesses at the truth which was essential for political 
or military salvation that we owe him gratitude. 
It is because when Britain was passing through her 
hour of direst need he was able to infect her people 
with some of his own magnificent courage and 
optimism, and to confirm in them the will to endure. 


M. W. W. 
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The Legacy of Greece 
The Legacy of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford; $2.50). 

To the patriot, the believer, and the scholar, 
apologetics are normally distasteful, but there are 
times when the enthusiast must harness himself in 
polemic equipment. The study and knowledge of 
Classical antiquity are being threatened with a 
decline which is in small part the result of envy and 
malice, but in much greater degree caused by in- 
difference and ignorance. Mr. R. W. Livingstone 
is an enthusiast and an apologist, and the Legacy of 
Greece (1921) of which he is the editor is the successor 
of The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us (1912), and 
the Defence of Classical Education (1916). The first 
of these deals with the mind of the ancient Greeks as 
reflected in the literary remains, and is remarkable for 
the lively comparison of their work with what is ours 
and modern. A delightful series of lectures delivered 
by Zielinski at St. Petersburg in 1903, translated under 
the title of Our Debt to Antiquity, was published in 
1909, but Mr. Livingstone’s second book, designed 
to meet the situation in England, has a much wider 
appeal and contains certain practical suggestions 
as to the direction of Classical studies that ought 
certainly to be everywhere considered. It is a strong 
plea for the humanizing of the Humanities, for the 
support of linguistic study by a greater insistence 
upon the thought and significance of Classical 
Literature. 

The Legacy of Greece is an attempt to appreciate 
in an octavo volume of 424 pages, the value, not only 
of the artistic production in literature and art of the 
Greeks, and of their ideas which are alive and still 
influential, but of their actual achievement (to which 
our modern civilization is heir) in Natural Science, 
Biology, Medicine, Mathematics, and Astronomy. It 
is a small library of monographs written by men of 
outstanding ability in the several fields of investiga- 
tion to which they are here assigned. 

The initial statement of the editor that ‘no age 
has had closer affinities with ancient Greece than our 
own’, is more lightly to be agreed with before than 
after a study of the book. The fact seems to be that 
if we are to look for analogies from the side of our 
modern age, we are more likely to choose the period 
of the early Roman Empire, especially if we think 
in terms of the diffusion of intellectual advancement. 
Like the Romans, we incline to think lightly of 
Literature, Art, and Science as minores artes, ‘occu- 
pations of less importance’, and our increasing respect 
for ‘Research’ is based after all very largely on the 
quick material returns and the improvement of the 
comforts of life which play so large a part in our con- 
ception of things. The Greeks put physical comforts 
among the luxuries and beauty and knowledge among 
the necessities. The most valuable service that 
The Legacy and its successors may do, is to dissemi- 
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nate the information that the Greeks were not only 
artists but ‘big men’ intellectually in all departments. 
The lessons they have to teach will attract larger 
audiences when the Greeks are realized in their full 
stature. 

The articles on Greek Science will be eagerly 
read both by students of Classics and by the general 
reader; they are clearly and well written without 
exception. Of the articles on more familiar themes, 
that of Dean Inge on ‘Religion’ is well-balanced and 
extremely valuable. There are two mistakes to 
which writers on such themes as ‘The Greek Spirit’ 
are liable, and every reader will do well to keep them 
in mind. The first is to deal in generalities, which 
substitute for ‘Plato said thus and so’, ‘Socrates 
believed this’, and similar exact phrases, thee roneous 
deduction ‘The Greek view is this’, and to people the 
Athenian theatre with an audience comprised of men 
of the calibre of Sophocles, Thucydides, Pericles, and 
Pindar. The second mistake is to behave in the 
spirit of an attorney, to treat the case for the Classics 
as a brief, to select uncritically examples from modern 
literature for a new ‘Battle of the Books’, and in 
general to institute odious comparisons. Mr. Living- 
stone’s work is sometimes faulty in this latter respect; 
and a hasty peruser might be angry to find Barnard’s 
Lincoin, the object of almost universal disapproval, 
in juxtaposition with the Demosthenes of Polyeuctus. 
The appreciation of Tait McKenzie’s work and the 
fine sanity of Professor Gardner’s point of view 
should, however, save him from reproach. 

Very free from such a mistaken advocacy are 
the words of Sir Gilbert Murray: 

Even if we neglect merely material things and take 
as our standard the actual achievements of the race in 
conduct and in knowledge, the average clerk who goes to 
town daily, idly glancing at his morning newspaper, is 
probably a better behaved and infinitely better informed 
person than the average Athenian who sat spellbound at the 
tragedies of Aeschylus. 

It is ‘the standard of the spirit’ that the Oxford 
professor would apply. 

Can the reviewer draw any moral from the 
Legacy of Greece? Not by taking thought can we 
become beauty-loving and nimble-witted like the 
Greeks, and if we could, we would be unwise to take 
such gifts if they brought instability with them as a 
necessary concomitant. But when we think of the 
direction in which the Greeks turned their highest 
intelligences, to the service of the state, to great art, 
great thought, great science, we may ask ourselves 
whether we do not turn to baser uses, to mercantile 
competition, to ephemeral artistic production, to 
makeshift occupation, men who were made for noble 
achievement. Do we not allow our mercantile and 


‘practical’ view of life to colour our education and 
our public opinion in a way that miscirect: too 
many of our outstanding men into what are in the 
end profitless bypaths? 


E. A. D. 





The Gloomy Dean 


Outspoken Essays, Second Series, by W. R. Inge 
(Longmans; $2.00). 

The Dean has spoken out again. He says it very 
loud and clear, in fact he shouts it in our ear. He 
believes. That is what he speaks out about first of 
all, and that is what will probably most interest 
those who are wont to sit up and take notice when 
the Dean speaks out. The Dean believes. Well, 
why shouldn’t he? Devils believe and tremble, so we 
are informed on good authority; deans can hardly 
do less. But one is particularly interested in dis- 
covering the relation between this particular Dean’s 
faith and his gloom. Reading through the Dean’s 
Confessio Fidei with this in view, it is at least curious 
to compare a characteristic sentence in the first 
essay with one which occurs later in his Romanes 
lecture on ‘The Idea of Progress’. The first sentence 
runs: 

Those who believe, as we do, that Christ was a Divine 
and unique Being, will certainly not be guilty of the pre- 
sumption of denying that the circumstances of His birth 
into the world and of His withdrawal in bodily presence 
from it, may well have been also unique. 


The second is: 

We must cut down our hopes for our nation, for Europe, 
and for humanity at large, to a very modest and humble 
aspiration. We have no millennium to look forward to; 
but neither need we fear any protracted or widespread 
retrogression. 

The juxtaposition of these two sentences creates 
some bewilderment in the mind of the ordinary 
reader who is nota Dean. That it should be possible 
to believe with sincerity in the unique and tran- 
scendent events described in the first sentence and 
yet to warn us that only a very modest and humble 
issue of those events may be expected, is a perplexing 
state of affairs. 

Can it be that the Dean, too, believes and 
trembles? Of course no really nice person will 
entertain the thought. 

But one cannot help remembering that a certain 
poor tent-maker of Tarsus, who would hardly recog- 
nize himself as St. Paul with a cathedral and a dean 
all to himself, believed in the unique events which 
the Dean so diplomatically describes, but indulged 
in hopes of an issue of those events which is neither 
modest nor humble. He hoped, believed, that the 
outcome of that historic intervention of God in the 
drama of the world would surpass imagination, even 
as it strains his vocabulary to describe it. 

I do not say that he was necessarily right, but 
only that there is not the same sense of incongruity 
between his belief and his hope that one finds in the 
Dean’s Confessio Fidei. At any rate the Dean’s 
gloom is to some extent explained, for he must not 
only suffer from that half-cynical, half-kindly distrust 
of human nature which he has often expressed in his 
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Sir Henry Newbolt is in Canada 





$2.50 Each 


“Sir Henry Newbolt’s books for boys are probably the best 
that have ever been produced, for they are at once animated, 
interesting, and informative.’—PaLL MALL GAzETTE. 

The Book of the Grenvilles. With Frontispiece in colours 
by H. J. Ford and 4 portraits. 

Astory that relates the strange experiences of three school- 
boys, who make successive expeditions into the past under 
the direction of a professional magician. 

The Book of the Blue Sea. With 8 coloured plates and 32 
illustrations in black and white by Norman Wilkinson. 

“A delightful collection of the records of the adventures 
of boys in the British Navy in the early part of last century. 
The boys of to-day will thoroughly enjoy it.”,-—THE QUEEN. 

The Book of the Thin Red Line. With 8 coloured plates and 
38 illustrations in black and white by Stanley L. Wood. 

“As a present for a healthy-minded boy, it is impossible 
to imagine anything more suitable.”’"—UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 

Tales of the Great War. With 7 coloured plates and 32 
illustrations in black and white by Norman Wilkinson and 
Christopher Clark. 

“Tt would have been impossible for Sir Henry Newbolt to 
write anything that failed of taking a high place in the 


His Books Should Be in Every Canadian Home 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
210 VICTORIA STREET - 





literature of the war, but he has given us a book quite un- 
surpassed in fascination so far, and perhaps not destined 
to be excelled.” —THE OBSERVER. 


Submarine and Anti-Submarine. With a coloured frontis- 
piece and 20 illustrations in black and white by Norman 
Wilkinson, R.I. 

“IT do not remember having met with any book which 
gives so good and full an account of the whole subject or one 
which is so well and excitingly written. . .. One of the most 
exciting war-books of any kind that I have read for a long 
time.’-—LAND AND WATER. 


The Book of the Happy Warrior. With eight coloured plates 
and 25 illustrations in black and white by Henry J. Ford. 
“A chivalrous modern knight holds up to our youngsters 
the patterns of an older chivalry to teach them courage, 
clean fighting, and devoted service.’-—Punca. 


The Book of the Long Trail. With a coloured frontispiece 
and 30 illustrations in black and white by Stanley L. Wood. 
‘“‘One of the most inspiring books in Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
series,,’—THE TIMES. 
The Book of Good Hunting. With coloured frontispiece and 
30 illustrations in black and white by Stanley L. Wood. 
‘‘A debt of gratitude is due to Sir Henry Newbolt for this 
splendid sporting book.’-—EpvucaTIon. 
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writings, but he must also be profoundly disappointed 
in God. 

Moreover, on arriving at the essay on the Dean’s 
pet subject of ‘Eugenics’, I found still further grounds 
both for the Dean’s belief and for his gloom. Witha 
rather refreshing candour the Dean displays on p. 260 
the Inge family tree for four generations. Out of 
thirteen males there are three archdeacons, one dean, 
one canon, two bishops, ten Oxford Scholars, two 
Fellows, and one Provost. With such an over- 
whelming weight of hereditary orthodoxy and cloistral 
gloom descending upon him, the Dean deserves the 
utmost credit for the minimum of faith and the 
minimum of gloom compatible with such distressing 


circumstances. 
S. H. H. 


Drama and Poetry 


King Lear's Wife, The Crier By Night, The Riding 
to Lithend, Midsummer Eve, Laodice and 
Danaé, Plays, by Gordon Bottomley (Con- 
stable, New Edition; 7/6). 

Gruach, and Britain’s Daughter, Two Plays, by 
Gordon Bottomley (Constable, New Edition; 
7/6). 

A Vision*of Giorgione, Three Variations on a Venetian 
Theme, by Gordon Bottomley (Constable, 
New Edition; 10/6). 

Four Short Plays, by Lascelles Abercrombie (Martin 
Secker). 

Tle twentieth century shows no signs of surpass- 
ing the nineteenth in the field of poetic drama. 
Dramatists still want to write in verse, but the prose 
plays of Synge and Masefield are more truly poetic 
than any verse plays of our day. Mr. Bottomley’s 
plays belong to a far distant world where suffering and 
joy are very much the same, meeting and merging 
into one another as subject matter for poetic utter- 
ance. We can enjoy the utterance but we rarely 
feel a throb of human sympathy. Sharpness of 
feeling and clearness of thought are alike foreign to 
his characters, who seem aware chiefly of their own 
pathos and beauty. King Lear’s Wife and Gruach are 
nevertheless very interesting experiments. They 
take us back to the death-bed of the mother of Goneril 
and ker sisters, and to the first meeting between 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. They do not profess 
to be Shakespearian, rather do they deliberately 
study what Shakespeare never dreams of considering 
important. Whereas Shakespeare minimizes the use 
of local colour, Mr. Bottomley uses it to the extreme 
limit, dwelling at times on cetails of setting (such 
as the harsh treatment of serfs by their lords) which 
throw no light on the main characters. But both 
plays are vivicly rea'’zec anc could stanc' by t! er - 
selves wit! out reference to SLakespeare as interesting 
studies of life in early Britain and Scotland. 











Mr. Abercrombie’s work is entirely different. 
He is working with much more ordinary human 
material and successfully creates ironic situations. 
The story is the chief interest, in fact one is inclined 
to remember three of his plays as short stories, 
whereas one remembers Mr. Bottomley’s rather as 
dramatic lyrics. The fourth, The End of the World, 
is after the manner of Lady Gregory, a peasant 
farce. All four plays would probably be very 
effective on the stage. 

M. A. F. 


Georgian Poetry, 1920-22 (The Poetry Bookshop, 
London; 6/-). 

When the first volume of this series appeared some 
ten years ago a wave of promising excitement was 
passing over English verse. Poets like Flecker, 
Masefield, Gibson were blossoming in novel ways and 
the air was full of expectation. We cannot say as 
much to-day. Some of the old names have gone, 
new names have come in, Georgian Poetry still per- 
forms its barometric function. But the reading 
is less exhilarating than it was. The weather-cock 
no longer points to the future, it has swung round. 

The prevailing note of the volume is pastoral. 
It would seem that the double spell of English land- 
scape and the poetry it has already produced has 
established so strong a tradition that it subdues all 
but the most independent minds. Where the re- 
action to it is individual, as with W. H. Davies, we 
are heartily glad of it, but as soon as it becomes 
derivative, as it does in most cases, it fatigues. The 
only true explorer in the pastoral field is Edmund 
Blunden; such poems of his as ‘Perch-Fishing’ 
suggest that he may enrich English nature-poetry 
and not merely inflate it. 

It is worth noticing that, while most of the poems 
in this volume are copies or mild variations of tra- 
ditional forms, the two poems which seem to have a 
fresh intensity of their own are in free-verse. These 
are ‘The Snake’, by D. H. Lawrence, and ‘The Quails’, 
by F. Brett Young. Oddly enough both poems are 
Italian in subject, and both authors are being drawn 


away from poetry to the writing of fiction. 
B. F. 


Fiction 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings, by May Sinclair 
(Macmillan; $2.00). 

This is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the 
year and one of Miss Sinclair’s best. Whether or 
not it prove a ‘best-seller’, it is likely to be the most 
discussed book among fiction readers. In it Miss 
Sinclair has achieved some rather difficult feats. 
Sle Fas written a prologue to tke divorce courts 
which is neither sordid, sentimental, nor petty; she 
has written a serious story with a moral, which, ex- 
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THERE IS A MACMILLAN BOOK FOR EVERY TASTE 


PETER JAMESON 

GILBERT FRANKAU.....................005. $1.25 
This is a new edition of this compelling romance: an exquisite 
art edition. Seldom has there been offered as beautiful a book 
as to format at this price. 


THE WORLD IN FALSE FACE 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN.................... $2.60 
The book is, in a manner of speaking, the critical autobiography 
of its author: a shifting panorama of his reactions to various 
artistic, ethical, psychic and purely mundane stimuli and depres- 


sions. 


NURSERY RHYMES 

With pictures by C. Lovat Fraser................ $2.00 
This is a splendid juvenile book with unusual illustrations, mostly 
in colour, by a very distinguished artist. 


THE MAKING OF AUSTRALASIA 

THOMAS DUNBABIN.................0000008 $3.15 
This is a brief history of the origin and development of the 
British Dominions in the South Pacific. In fact it is a short 
historical outline of that country with maps. 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATRE 

ALFRED G, ARVOLD........0 0... cece cee wees $2.75 
A new book of drama containing only such plays and exercises 
as can be staged in a country schoolhouse, the basement of a 
country church, the sitting room of a farm house. This is a 
fascinating book showing the growth of the Little Country 
Theatre. 


DRAMATIC LEGENDS AND OTHER POEMS 

PADRAIG COBUMe (2.52.5 6e ccc cssecinsiccie sees $1.65 
This is the first collection of Mr. Colum’s verse, since the publi- 
cation of ‘Wild Earth”, in which characters and aspects of 
Irish life are delicately conveyed. 


ROMANTIC CANADA 

VICTORIA HAYWARD anpb EDITH WATSON. $7.50 
This is a beautifully illustrated and unique story of Canada, 
written for Canadians, the product of Canadian printers and 
binders. 


THE FAMOUS GLOBE LIBRARY............ $2.00 each 
This is a re-issue of the following volumes, beautifully bound in 
limp green leather, including Tennyson, Spencer, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Milton, Chaucer, Burns and Keats, and Pepys’ Diary. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


70 Bond Street . 


Toronto 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC. ByF.H. Bradley. 2 vols 
Second edition, revised. With Commentary and Terminal Essays. 


Ce 


“‘The charm of Mr. Bradley’s work lies in 


the fact that he never finds the slightest difficulty in expressing whatever he wishes to say, including the most 


refined logical distinctions, in the vernacular. 
uncouth terms or discover new symbols.’’-—THE TIMES. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Robert Dunlop.......... 


a 


He may at times be difficult to follow, but he never has to invent 


2.50 


“Mr. Dunlop’s History of Ireland—from the earliest times to the present day—seems to us a fair and just attempt 
to write within a limited space an account of English dealings with Ireland.’-—THE TiMEs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY SOURCES FOR THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WAR. Compiled by M. E. Bulkley 


This is a biographical survey of the literature dealing with the Economic and Social History of Great Britain 


during the War and Reconstruction periods. 


FRENCH PARTIES AND POLITICS. By Roger Soltau......... PO RE eT CT eee eee 50 cents 
A new volume in the World of To-day Series dealing with the French Constitution, Problems of Administration, 


the Formation and Evolution of Parties and the present strength of French parties. 


OUTLINES OF HISTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Vol. II. 


By Sir Paul Vinogradoff.................... 


A study of Greek Jurisprudence of the epoch when democracy prevailed in the leading cities. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By A. T. Strong.................. 0... ccc cee cee eeeee 


“Such an account of our literature, with the choicest flowers interspersed, is an achievement.’’-—THE MERCURY. 


POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited by H.S. Milford.................. 0... ccc cece cece e eens 


‘It is a model edition, a monumental edition.” —THE OBSERVER. 
“The edition is full measure, pressed down, and running over.’”,-—THE TIMEs. 
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ceptionally, needs no apology on artistic grounds; 
she has written a novel of the ‘new psychology’ 
without morbidity and with the psychology as an 
integral and natural and, to a great extent, under- 
lying feature; and finally she has written a book of 
such real beauty that it radiates through the current 
connotation of sordidness and ugliness attached to 
certain subjects and in a manner inevitable to certain 
situations. 

The most striking thing about the book is its 
complete convincingness. The theme is the love of 
Anne Severn and Jerrold Fielding, at first impeded 
by circumstances, finally apparently frustrated by 
Jerrold’s impulsive marriage to Maisie. It is an 
old subject, of course, but few have made the problem 
so imperative, for few have been able to show so 
convincingly that the two were, in the old phrase, 
‘made for each other’, and that their love was a thing 
of beauty which it would be a pity to fetter. Ex- 
perience has taught most of us to take with a grain 
of salt the plea that in any given case love could 
not conform to social laws, and we are apt to sub- 
stitute a lesser word for love and to ignore in the 
‘could not’ the implication that an attempt was made 
and failed. Here, however, Miss Sinclair gives 
us a genuine and credible case: the love is old and 
tried, born in the blood, rooted in childhood, flowering 
in youth, developing on the same lines in separation, 
mutually demanding fulfilment in maturity; it is 
complete love, which ‘before it had touched the body 
had lived a long time in the soul’; it is creative love, 
a formative part of the personalities of the lovers, 
denial of which does in cool fact cramp and mutilate 
their minds and bodies. And, finally, the fight 
against their love is a real, energetic, patient, and 
painful fight. 

This is the problem, and in outlining it the author 
has consistently kept her issues clear: by making 
Maisie lovable and charming and only the wrong 
wife in so much as she was not the wife, she has closed 
the door to complicating and extenuating circum- 
stances. Substitute for Maisie an unloving, an 
unfaithful, or even, in that comprehensive phrase, 
an ‘uncongenial’ wife and the problem becomes less 
concentrated and fundamental. The author’s 
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solution is, it seems to me, from the point of view of 
the moral which in a book of this sort it is difficult 
to ignore, superficially a little obscured. The 
sequence of events is briefly that the lovers eventually 
give way to their love; find the inevitable petty 
deception unbearable; decide to tell Maisie, but are 
prevented by her illness which makes any shock 
dangerous; renounce each other and try to continue 
near each other in abstention; find this impossible and 
decide on complete youth-long separation. Then 
Maisie finds out, and her solution, which is the same as 
the original and authentic one of Anne and Jerrold and 
is the one which the author clearly thinks the right 
solution, is to give Jerrold his freedom. Thus the 
problem is solved in the end, not by the lovers them- 
selves, but by Maisie, with a faintly unfortunate 
suggestion of things coming right through a deus ex 
machina. The last part, where Maisie makes her 
charming, though slightly artificial and melodra- 
matic, gesture of renunciation, is the weakest in the 
book and the final impression of Anne and Jerrold 
emphasizes a shade too much the aspect of them as 
sinning recipients of a divine charity and is, I think, 
a little ovt of the picture. 

But whether you agree with the author or not, 
and as one reviewer points out rather frigidly her 
solution is ‘at least arguable’, you cannot miss 
her beauty which abounds in many forms, in the 
characters of her people, pre-eminently in Anne— 
right or wrong—in the land they loved and lived so 
close to, and in the passion whose beauty Miss 
Sinclair shows as akin to and one with the beauty of 
the June nights and moonlit fields which make its 


setting. 
R. M. H. 


Politics 


The Organization of a Britannic Partnership, by R. A. 
Eastwood, LL.D. (Manchester University 
Press). 

The literature of British Imperialism is, on the 
whole, a literature of dullness. The more or less 
stereotyped constitutional problems with which it 
deals do not lend themselves readily to any great 
variety, let alone liveliness, of treatment; and, with 
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Two Books of Real Worth 


| THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By 8IR ROBERT BORDEN 














Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONBR 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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What hundreds of Canadians have wanted, 
an outline of modern scientific positions and 
theories, free from technical terms. It is 
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THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 
Edited by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 


It is a compilation of material from world’s 
scientific leaders, each a specialist in his own 
field, carefully worked in together and com- 
prehensively indexed. 


4 volumes, royal octavo, with a thousand 
illustrations, including forty colored plates. 


Price, $5 per volume, $20 per set 
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rare exceptions, they do not receive it. A tedious 
uniformity of outlook, a tendency towards unsup- 
ported generalization and sometimes towards senti- 
mentality, mark nearly all of the fortunately not too 
numerous treatises that issue perennially from the 
English publishing houses to chew over the old 
difficulties and propound the familiar solutions. One 
exception was Mr. Duncan Hall’s somewhat sceptical 
survey of the Imperial landscape of two years ago, 
and another is this firm, brief outline of Dr. East- 
wood ’s. 

Like Mr. Hall, Dr. Eastwood rejects (on the 
ground that it can never be made acceptable to the 
Dominions) the modified federalism that Mr. Lionel 
Curtis and his followers constructed with such 
laborious ingenuity. For similar reasons he rejects 
also the more popular (because less thoroughly 
understood) project of an Imperial cabinet. Apart 
from the question of acceptability he is apprehensive 
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of the effect of introducing into the present elastic 
system the element of rigidity that all these schemes 
imply. His own proposal is the simple one of more 
regular and frequent conferences coupled with 
adequate means of communication through a resident 
minister. Only one criticism of any moment sug- 
gests itself. If Dr. Eastwood is right in accepting 
the traditional view that reform of some kind is an 
immediate necessity, he should not have neglected 
entirely the factor that must, more than any other, 
it seems to us, determine not only the extent but 
the direction of reform. The League of Nations, un- 
less it is already to be definitely written off as a 
failure, cannot be omitted from even the most con- 
centrated calculation of Imperial affairs. 


Books Received 


Brothers in Love, by Joan A. ag ong (Sampson Low; 6/-). 
The rst ie a Premier, by Owen McGillicuddy (Musson; 
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Oct., 1922 
eee a Kone e meen ore Riv ametios wien 166.2 
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Volume of Employment ................+seeeeee: 95.8 
(Employment Service of Canada) 
Twelve Canadian Securities ...............00cee0- 117.3 


(Michell) 


Nov., 1922 Dec., 1922 Jan., 1923 Jan., 1922 
168.3 170.2 171.7 158.4 
$20.88 $20.97 $21.18 $21.52 
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The Restoration of the Gold Standard 


ANADA is not at present on a gold basis. 
C Although the Government does not admit 
that its demand notes are not redeemable 

in gold, and probably does actually redeem such as are 
presented for redemption, it effectually destroys all 
incentive to the holder of such notes to demand their 
redemption by depriving him of two of the most 
elementary property rights in the gold which he 
obtains in exchange for them—the right to send it 
wherever he wishes, and the right to change its form 
if he so desires. He cannot export it from the 
country, and he cannot melt it down for bullion. 
This means that Canadian paper money is not 
redeemable in real gold, gold with no strings tied to it, 
gold which will be the absolute property of the holder. 
Canada can go on a gold basis to-morrow by 
removing the existing limitations on the uses to 
which gold can be put—by permitting export and 
conversion into bullion. As this is the natural 
and invariable practice of all gold-standard nations 
in time of peace, it is not necessary to argue in favour 
of it. The entire burden of proof rests on those who 
claim that the gold basis should not be restored at the 
present time; and the only argument which can be 
received from them is the argument that to restore 








it at the present time would involve serious risks. 
But since all the risks that could possibly result 
from the restoration of the gold basis could be 
instantly neutralized again by the re-enforcement of 
the prohibition on export, this amounts to saying 
that the only argument against the permission of 
export, that is, against the restoration of the gold 
basis, is the danger that we might have to revert once 
more to its prohibition. 

Let it be admitted at once that this is a serious 
argument, that indeed, if well founded, it is probably 
a sufficient argument against the immediate freeing 
of gold from its restrictions. It would be more 
detrimental to the stability of credit, the confidence 
of business, and the repute of Canada abroad to 
restore the gold basis to-day and then be compelled 
to abandon it again, than not to restore it until it is 
absolutely certain that it can be maintained. The 
question for consideration, therefore, is the degree 
of probability that Canada will not be able to main- 
tain the gold basis if it is now established, or, alter- 
natively, that the cost of maintaining it will be greater 
than the benefits resulting. 

The sole danger to which Canada would expose 


| herself by permitting the export of gold is that of an 


actual exportation so great as to reduce our domestic 
gold reserves below the amount necessary to maintain 
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faith in the security of the currency. This can only 
be brought about by the circumstance of our imports 
of goods and our obligations for interest and principal 
on foreign debts exceeding our exports of goods and our 
claims for interest and principal from our foreign 
debtors, and our being unable to adjust the balance 
by further foreign borrowing on terms not too onerous. 

Even if we admit for the moment that there is a 
possibility of our imports and our debt obligations 
combined exceeding, at times during the next few 
years, our exports and our claims against our foreign 
debtors (and it is true that our annual interest obli- 
gations to outsiders must considerably exceed the 
amount of our favourable trade balance, as shown in 
the last two years, of somewhat over fifty million 
dollarsa year)', is it conceivable that we could experi- 
ence any difficulty in obtaining from the United 
States, the world’s present reservoir of gold, any 
supplies of that metal which might temporarily be 
necessary in order to enable us to meet this deficit 
and maintain our domestic gold reserves at whatever 
level we might think proper? No one doubts the 
ability of Canada in the long run to produce a 
sufficient surplus of goods over and above her con- 
sumption to pay her foreign creditors every cent 
that is due them; but if, by reason of an abnormally 
poor crop or some other cause, that surplus should 
not be available in one particular year, is it any 
less dignified or less safe to obtain a loan by negoti- 
ation than to enforce a loan by depriving those who 
possess claims-for-gold in Canada of the right to get 
their gold and do what they wish with it? 

To retain the present prohibitions means that 
instead of relying on our credit among the nations for 
the adjustment of a possible unfavourable balance, we 
rely instead upon the effects of a depreciated cur- 
rency for preventing that unfavourable balance. But 
we have already had some experience of the latter 
method, and it was not brilliantly successful. A very 
heavy depreciation of our currency was permitted 
some two years ago, and its most immediate effect 
was not the curtailment of our imports, but rather 
their temporary expansion; for depreciated money 
and a rising price level led to extravagant profits 
in many lines of business, and consequent heavy 
purchases of luxury goods. In the long run a de- 
preciated currency doubtless does cure an unfavour- 
able balance of trade, but it only does so through a 
long and painful process, and often after first en- 
hancing the disease. 

The present prohibition of gold export means a 
Canadian currency subject to unlimited fluctuations in 

1Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor recently estimated our current 


debt at $3,600,000,000 with an interest charge of at least 
$80,000,000 





purchasing power. The restoration of the gold basis 
means a Canadian currency whose purchasing power 
is at least as stable as the best standard hitherto in 
use among civilized nations can make it, and cannot 
under any circumstances vary materially from that 
of the nation with whom we do the largest amount 
of business and from whom we must, antil Great 
Britain herself is on a gold basis, expect the largest 
amount of credit support. A depreciated Canadian 
dollar did not attract any proportionately large 
amount of investment from gold-standard countries, 
in spite of the immense profits it offered, for it 
impaired the confidence of such investors. A Cana- 
dian doliar at par with gold, even though not itself 
a gold dollar, is attracting foreign investment, and is 
actually in itself a proof of confidence. But a 
Canadian dollar which is actually a gold dollar, and 
which the Canadian Government undertakes to 
preserve as a gold dollar through any difficulties less 
overwhelming than those of a world war—surely such 
a dollar would give us a better claim on the confidence 
and the support of outside investors than any com- 
promise currency. 

Our present gold reserve (December 30, 1922) 
consists of 1293 millions in the Treasury, 14 millions 
in the Central Gold Reserve, and 78} millions (includ- 
ing subsidiary coinage) in the banks; a total of 222 
millions. On this basis we have outstanding a volume 
of currency consisting of 176 millions of bank notes 
and 210 millions of Dominion notes (exclusive of those 
contained in the Central Gold Reserve, which are 
themselves the basis of an equal amount of bank 
notes); a total of 386 millions. The ratio of gold 
to notes is not as high as it has been at other times in 
our history, but it is by no means so low as it has 
been at times since the war. And it is not the 
gold that one has that matters, so much as one’s 
ability to get more. Canada could add another 
hundred millions to this reserve if she chose to do so, 
but it would cost her six or seven millions a year in 
interest and it would not be worth while unless the 
present reserve were brought a good deal lower. 
It is worth remembering that the existing reserve 
need not be reduced by any other means than the 
redemption of Dominion notes, and that every 
such redemption cuts into the supply of currency 
available in the country. It is highly questionable 
whether as much as a hundred millions of notes could 
be redeemed, and thus a hundred millions taken out 
of the reserve, without reducing our currency supply 
below our requirements and thus causing prices to 
fall below the level prevailing in the United States— 
which would automatically curtail imports, stimulate 
exports, and thus restore the gold supply. 


B. K. SANDWELL. 
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Imperial thought and Imperial opinion using the 
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Canadians wishing to keep in touch with happen- 
ings within the Empire by authoritative means 
will want to read ‘‘The Review”. 


It covers a wide field. The contents of the 
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Ireland and the Treaty. By Sentinel. 





Labour: Its Problems and the Ideal Wage. 
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Science and the Empire. By Sir Oliver Lodge, 


F.R.S. 





The New Canada. 
K.B.E. 


By Sir Campbell Stuart, 





Sarawak and its first White Rajah. By H. H. 
Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. 





The Rhodesian Referendum. By The Hon. 
Hugh Wyndham. 





An Australian Problem. By J. R. Watson. 





The Mysteries of Seed. By T. C. Bridges. 





Imperial Trade and Finance. By The Editor 


of ‘‘The Economist’’. 





Problems of Industry. By the Editor. 





A limited number of copies of the January issue 
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your sending 35 cents for the issue, or $4.25 will 
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